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NEW TEXTBOOKS AND BOOKS 


LIST PRICE 
Packard & Sinnott: Nations as Neighbors ......... . $2.00 
A Junior High School Generates 
Breslich: Junior Mathematics, Book One.. : .96 
Junior Mathematics, Book Two.. .96 
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Revised Edition 


For Senior High Schools 
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Good English Book Two, ‘The Elements 
of Composition. . . 1.60 
Ullman & Henry: Elementary Latin ....... 1.40 
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Text Edition, Second Latin Book.. 40 

Hanes & McCoy: Readings in Literature 
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Elementary and Intermediate Alge- 
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Rexford and Carson’s 


The Constitution of Our Country 
(Recently Published) 


Frank A. REXFORD, Supervising Civics in the High Schools of the City of New York and 
Ciara L. Carson, Chairman of the Civics Department of Wadleigh 
High School, City of New York 


206 pages Illustrated Price $.76 
HIS book has been prepared to meet the laws of many States which re- 
quire the teaching of the Constitution in the public schools. It gives a 

brief history and explanation of the Constitution in terms of everyday life,— 

its principles, the activities under it, the duties it implies, and the rights it 
assures. It throws light on all government functions and centers the emphasis 
upon the relations of the young citizen with his country. 





Outstanding features are: 


1. A style free from pedantic atmosphere and so easy and natural that it gives 
life and interest to the subject. 

2. Questions on the text that arouse the pupil’s initiative and fasten important 
points in his memory. 

8. The clear and practical system of reference numbers which enable the pupil 
to connect the Constitution with the text. 

4, The marginal side-headings which, in themselves, make a valuable outline. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















Recently Published 
THE McFADDEN ENGLISH SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, San Francisco State Teachers College 





These books have already been adopted by the 
State of Idaho and by many counties and cities which 
are making new contracts this year. 


They appeal because of their attractive form, 
their recognition of individual differences and provi- 
sion for individual instruction, their emphasis on oral 
English, and their practical grammar. 


They improve speech, oral and written 
Published in a three- and a six-book series 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-97) 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
536 So. Clark St. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
That the horsefly 
helped to secure 
American Independence? 


DO YOUR PUPILS KNOW 
That the flea transmits the bubonic plague; 
that the earthworm is more important than 
the horse; that the bumblebee makes pos- 
sible the red clover? 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
THE 


Romance of Science Series 


OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES 
OUR BIRD FRIENDS AND FOES 
OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS AND FOES 


Intensely interesting, scientifically accu- 
rate stories which show the relations that 
exist between insects, birds, and animals, 
and human beings. Each chapter is a com- 
plete, fascinating story. For Grades 5 to 8; 
list price, 80 cents each. 


Descriptive literature upon req vest 


THE JOHN.C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Winston Building Philadelphia 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 














No More Class Dictation 
in History 


Be Free to Use All the Time 
Of Your Class for Teaching! 


“Old World Beginnings” 
““New World Adventures” 
“Settler and Patriot’”’ 

‘The Rise of a Nation” 
“Expansion and Dissension”’ 


There are other outlines besides these 
and more are in course of preparation. 


Send Five Cents for a Sam- 
ple Copy. Be sure to state 
just what period of American 
History you are teaching. 
These outlines cost 
Five Cents a Copy in Class Orders 


Samuel O. Kuhn 
3100 Broadway New York 






































The “Original a 


For Teachers Only 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


will pay you from $10.00 to $25.00 a week when you are disabled by Sick- 
ness or Accident, for the small annual cost of $8.00 to $24.00, according 


to the class you choose. 


Every contract provides for Sickness, Accident, Quarantine, Age 
Disability, Natural and Accidental Death 


Our Many Thousands of Satisfied Claimants Speak With Authority 





“I wish to thank you for your prompt and 
courteous attention in paying my benefits.” 


“I am very grateful for the royal way in which 
you treated me.” 


“It is indeed a pleasure to be associated with 
-_ organization which is so prompt and cour- 
eous. 


“I most sincerely thank you for the generous 
check and for the promptness with which it 
was sent. I shall certainly speak in behalf of 
this wonderful Association at all times.” 





“There was no fussing or trying to evade the 
payment of my claim. I shall surely recommend 
the E. B. A.” 


“I can frankly say that the Association has 


treated me fairly, and I shall endeavor to return 
the compliment.” 


“To be ill all summer and have a check like 
that is appreciated very much.” 


“Your check for $182.50 spoke louder than 
words of the fairness of your Association.” 


Get the Whole Story. It will be Interesting Reading, and will 
Put You Under No Obligations. 


Procrastination Says TOMORROW, which may mean NEVER 


Prudence Says NOW 
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BARROWS and PARKER 
GEOGRAP HY Now You Need 

A new basal series which represents a real Not Say You 
departure from anything previously publish- 
ed in elementary geography. Picture study, Cannot Afford 
map interpretation, motivating and check- 
ing exercises—all unique and unsurpassed. the Best 

JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS, the 
beginning book, has met with an enthusias- Encyclopaedia 


tic reception. UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, the second volume, is now ready. 


EUROPE—A Geographical Reader 
By VINNIE B. CLARK 
State Teachers and Junior College 


San Diego, California 


Furnishes an abundance of concrete geo- 
graphical material, calculated to open up 
channels of thought which the teacher can 
develop by means of flexible assignments and 
class discussions. Profusely illustrated with 
halftones. 


SILVER, BURDETT and COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 


























Just Published 
The Andrew Lang Readers 


16 Supplementary Readers for Grades 2-5 


ELECTIONS, from the wide 

range of irresistible fairy sto- 

ries originally edited by Andrew 

Lang and known wherever Eng- 

lish is read, are now offered in 

volumes specially edited and 
graded for school use. 


These supplementary readers 
introduce the child readers in the 
most charming way to new 
worlds where fancy and fun, 
magic and thrilling adventure 
carry him far from home—and 
far ahead in his powers to find 
the joys of the written page. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


New York Chicago Boston 








The New 
Popular-Priced Edition 
of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Now you may choose between the regular 
25-volume edition of THE NEw INTERNATION- 
AL and a new 13-volume edition identical in 
every way with the regular edition except 
for carefully planned economies in manu- 
facture that make. it possible to offer the 
new edition at an amazingly low figure. 


Made by Americans for Americans 


with a full appreciation of America’s inter- 
ests and needs—an understanding of the 
American viewpoint that can not be ex- 
pected in any foreign encyclopaedia. That is 
why you may be sure of unfailing satisfac- 
tion whenever you consult THE NEw INTER- 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


The American Library Association 
says: ‘“‘This is the best encyclopaedia 
for ready reference.’’ 


FREE—64-PAGE BOOKLET 
with specimen pages, illustrations, etc., and 
full information about the regular 25-vol- 


ume edition and also the new POPULAR- 
PRICED EDITION in 13 volumes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 

your free 64-page booklet and full informa- 


tion about The New International Encyclo- 
paedia and the new Popular-Priced Edition. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 


College of Liberal — and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


EUROPE IN 1926 


Plan now for next summer’s 
vacation in Europe. Our 


European Summer School 


offers a travel and study pro- 
gram with university lead- 
ers. 50 scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. Frequent 
sailings in June. 


The best of summer travel at moderate 


cost. Write us today. 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Busy Teachers 


All over Pennsylvania heartily en- 
dorse the Dansdill book, ‘‘Health 
Training in Schools’. What a few 
say: 

Best compilation published. Very useful for the busy 


teacher who needs material arranged beforehand.— 
E. M. Sanders, Indiana Normal. 


Offers most complete and practical material for health 
teaching and is a mine of information for systematic 
plan for a day, week, month or several months work. 
Contains splendid suggestions for correlating heaith 
with other subjects.—Dr. Abby Virginia Holmes. 


I am more than delighted with the book. It is full of 
good things=—Miss Francis Carter, a teacher at 
Charleroi. 

This book of 400 pages contains health 
lessons, exercises, projects, stories, poems 
and games. It is used in normal, public 
and parochial schools. 

$1.00 per copy 


CouNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
—or— 
PENNA. TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Also distributors of Modern Health Crusade Material) 











Announcing 
. the new Spencer 

fa Film Slide Projector 
age and Service 


Simple,co get and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide rojector has made possible a great new 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Minimum Essentials *"“'Stbjeus 


Each written by a Specialist 


CIVICS: The Constitution of the U. S. 
CIVICS: Community, State and Nation 
Frank A. Rexford 
Supervisor of Civics, New York City 
and 
Clara L. Carson 
Chairman of Civics, Wadleigh High School, N. Y.C. 


Single copies, 20 cents each, postpaid Liberal discount on 
quantity orders. Send for complete list of titles and authors. 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
NEW EDITION 


4 
+ 


* 


A book which presents a unified 
picture of science as a whole. 
Divided into six main parts: 
Air, Water and Its Uses, En- 
ergy and Electricity, Earth in 
Relation to Other Astronomical 










CALDWELL ano EIKENBERRY CALDWELL AnD MEIER 


OPEN DOORS 
TO SCIENCE 





ATHENA 


A book which develops a usable 
fund of knowledge about com- 
mon things and helpful and 
trustworthy habits of consider- 
ing common experiences in the 
field of science. For grammar 


November, 1925 





grades or first and second year 
junior high school. 


Bodies, Earth’s Surface, Life 
Upon Earth. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 























Modern Junior Mathematics 


By MARIE GUGLE 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


Recently approved for use in the Junior High Schools of the 


STATE OF KANSAS 


and the 


CITY OF CHICAGO 


Modern Junior Mathematics is published in three parts for 7th, 
8th and 9th grade classes. It provides a smooth passage from 
sixth grade arithmetic to tenth year algebra. 


Books I and III recently revised 
Send for samples 


The Gregs Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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Convention District of Central Pennsylvania 





ae, 


Main Building, Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


of north central Pennsylvania attended 
Schoolmen’s Week at the Central State 
Normal School, Lock Haven, October 1-3, 1925. 
In addition, the 300 normal! school students and 
representatives from many other parts of the 
State were in attendance. The public schools 
of Lock Haven, Renovo and Williamsport were 
dismissed and the teachers attended as a body. 
The Normal School, acting as host, enter- 
tained many of the visitors in the dormitories 
and furnished the music and readings for the 
programs. Principal Dallas W. Armstrong 


A BOUT 250 teachers from the 16 counties 


and his faculty radiated hospitality and a most 
gratifying spirit of good fellowship prevailed. 

Principal George D. Robb, Altoona, Chair- 
man, C. M. Sullivan, Professor of Social Stud- 
ies, Lock Haven, secretary and the executive 
committee provided a program full of inspira- 
tion and challenge. 


Among the speakers were 
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John W. Withers, New York University; 
Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Jessie Gray, President, Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 

The entertainment was furnished by Car- 
roll W. All, pianist; Ivah D. Whitwell, so- 
prano; Harriett M. Raffle, alto; Louise M. 
Alber, reader and Mrs. P. R. Kamp, accom- 
panist. Under the direction of Miss Whit- 
well, the senior members of the Girls’ Glee 
Club gave several well-received selections. 

For the past 25 years the superintendents 
of central Pennsylvania have held annual con- 
ferences at the Lock Haven State Normal 
School. A year ago they organized School- 
men’s Week and included high school teachers. 
On October 2, in regular business session af- 
ter a consideration of the movements in va- 
rious parts of the State to take the State As- 
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sociation to the teachers, those in attendance 
voted to organize as the convention district 
of central Pennsylvania. The officers for the 
ensuing year are: 
President, George D. Robb, Altoona 
Secretary-Treasurer, C. M. Sullivan, 
Haven 
Executive Committee: 
Principal Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
Superintendent W. M. Pierce, Ridgway 
Superintendent T. S. Davis, Blair County, Al- 
toona 
Superintendent C. W. Lillibridge, McKean 
County, Smethport 
Superintendent W. A. Geesey, Sunbury 
Dean Will Grant Chambers, State College 
Principal A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Miss Lillian Adams, High School Teacher, 
Lock Haven 
Miss Elizabeth Baird, Rural School Teacher, 
Lock Haven 
Miss Olive Winstep, Graded School Teacher, 
Port Allegany 
Committee on Constitution: 
Superintendent T. S. Davis, Principal A. M. 
Weaver and Professor C. M. Sullivan 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES 


The Increasing Burden of Secondary and 
Higher Education 


Let us approach the problem of increased 
costs of education. by considering what has been 
the growth, first, in attendance, and second, 
in costs of the various forms of public edu- 
cation during the thirty-year period 1890-1920. 
For every hundred persons in the United States 
in 1890, there were 168 in 1920. The growth 
in the elementary and secondary schools com- 
bined was 139 per cent, or 239 pupils in 1920 
to every 100 in 1890. The growth in the high 
schools alone was 986 per cent, that is, for 
every 100 high school pupils attending in 
1890, there were 1,086 in 1920. In the col- 
leges and universities, both public and private, 
there was an increase in attendance of 432 
per cent during this period, or 532 students in 
1920 to every 100 in 1890. In brief, the ele- 
mentary and high schools combined grew ap- 
proximately two times, the high schools alone 
14.4 times and the colleges arid universities, 
6.3 times as rapidly as the general population 
during this thirty-year period. The growth of 
the high schools and colleges was truly phe- 
nomenal. The total enrollment in the high 
schools in 1890 was but 202,983; in 1920 it 
was 2,199,386. There were but 67,094 men and 
women enrolled in all American colleges and 
universities both public and private in 1890. 
In 1920 this number had increased to 356,694. 
Moreover, the growth both in the high schools 
and the colleges was accelerated during this 
period, being much more rapid during the last 
than during the first and second decades. As 
late as 1910 only 5.1 per cent of all children 
enrolled in the public elementary and high 
schools combined were found in the high 
schools. In 1915 this number had increased 
to 6.7 per cent of the total, and in 1920 to 
10.2 per cent. 
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It is important as bearing upon the solu- 
tion of the problem to note also the growth in 
the public schools was much greater and its 
acceleration more rapid than was true of the 
private schools during the period. In the ele- 
mentary schools the ratio of public to private 
enrollment remained almost constant. In 1890 
nearly 92 per cent of the children in ele- 
mentary education were in the public schools. 
In 1920 there were not quite 93 per cent. 
Sixty per cent of the total high school en- 
rollment in 1890 was in the public high schools, 
while in 1920 the number had increased to 
90.6 per cent of the total enrollment. In the 
colleges and universities a similar change has 
taken place. In 1890 only 32 per cent of all 
college students were in public institutions, 
and 68 per cent in privately endowed colleges 
and universities, while in 1920, 60 per cent 
of all college students were in public institu- 
tions, and only 40 per cent in private. From 
these facts of growth it is evident, not only 
that there has been an enormous increase in 
the number of students seeking secondary and 
higher education during the last thirty years, 
but also that the demand has been much great- 
er upon the public than upon the private agen- 
cies of education. Has this growth been a 
natural one, due to causes that will continue 
to operate, or has it been stimulated by arti- 
ficial means? Is the remarkable development 
of the last quarter of a century likely to be 
repeated during the next? And if so, will the 
demand continue to be increasingly heavy on 
the agencies of public education? 

Since the economic capacity of the public 
to support such a system of education will have 
much to do with the answer to these questions, 
let us consider for a moment what increases 
have occurred in the costs of education during 
this thirty-year period. In 1890, the United 
States as a whole, spent on elementary and 
secondary education $140,506,000 and in 1920, 
$1,045,053,000. In other words, for every dol- 
lar spent in education in 1890, we were spend- 
ing $7.44 in 1920. This was certainly an enor- 
mous increase. Was it greater than it should 
have been? This cannot be decided until we 
have considered the various influences that 
have operated to produce this increase. 

As already pointed out, the attendance in 
elementary and secondary schools in 1920 was 
239 per cent of what it was in 1890. If this 
had been the only change that had occurred 
during the period, all other factors remaining 
constant, the expenditure on elementary and 
secondary schools in 1920 would have been 
approximately $335,000,000. But the actual 
expenditure was over $1,045,000,000. The re- 
ports of the United States Bureau of Labor 
show that the purchasing power of the dollar 
in 1890 was exactly equal to that of $3 in 
1920. Therefore, multiplying $335,000,000 by 
three to obtain the equivalent of this amount 
in the money of 1920, we get $4,005,000,000. 
This, then, is what we should have spent in 
1920 if all other conditions except the in- 
creased attendance and the purchasing power 
of the dollar had remained the same. On this 
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expenditures on all public education below col- 
lege grade; the actual cost of the high schools 
in 1920 being $278,179,000. Financially, then, 
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. it must be admitted that the high schools are 
e a burden of considerable magnitude, but is it 
3 greater than it ought to be? 
e The answer is a decided negative. The re- 
0 markable growth of the public high school has 
3 not been due to artificial causes, but is a natu- 
q ral development arising out of conditions in 
2 our present civilization that are certain to 
& continue. The present competition among va- 
, rious occupations for the output of the high 
0 schools is and will continue to be exceedingly 
e keen. The demand for those who have had, 
S at least, as much as a high school education is 
i already far in excess of the actual supply, 
, and it is — - be increasingly ao 
S : that the high schools are destined to be, in 
t eS Se Cae ls ee eee the near future, ba common schools an the 
4 supposition we actually spent about $40,000,- American people. The figures that I have 
n 000 more in 1920 aaa wr should have spent. given show that the public high school is 
y But these $40,000,000 were dollars of 1920; di- "aPidly coming to be a part of that education 
n viding by three to reduce them to dollars of Which is recognized Kf necessary to every citi- 
J 1890 we get a difference of 13 1/3 millions. 7" of normal mentality. 
p This difference was spread over approximately 
F 2,600,000,000 days of school attendance. We, 
P therefore, actually spent in 1920 only one-half 
1 a cent per day per child more than we were 
e spending in 1890. This certainly does not in- 
3 dicate extravagance, unless we were spending 
t too much in 1890 or else the improvements 
e in education since that time are not worth as 
e much as one-half cent per day per child. No 
1 sane man will admit that either of these claims 

is correct. Moreover it must be observed that 
: this one-half cent per day per child applied 
° to both elementary and high school attendance. 
’ Let us consider then the cost of elementary 
3 schools alone, to determine whether the burden 
: of their support was heavier than it should 
have been. As we have already pointed out, 
the period from 1890 to 1920 was the period 
’ of the greatest high school development in our 
: educational history, during which the high R 
‘ schools increased from 1.6 per cent of the total View of Campus, Central State Normal School 





attendance in 1890 to 10.2 per cent in 1920. 
Therefore, when we consider that it costs To understand the demands on secondary 
more than twice as much to keep a child in and higher education, take the State of New 
high school for a day as it does in the ele- York as a concrete illustration. A law was 
mentary, and that the increased attendance recently passed in that state advancing the 
in the elementary schools took place very large- qualifications hereafter to be required of all 
ly in the upper grades, which cost more than teachers from two to three years of post high 
the lower grades, we find that we were actually school professional education. There are ap- 
spending less real value per day per child on proximately 60,000 teachers in the state whose 
our elementary schools in 1920 than we were average tenure is less than seven years. This 
| in 1890. If, then, we consider the ehormous  jndicates that there is an annual turn-over 
improvement that has taken place in courses of about 8,500 teachers each year. In addi- 
of study, efficiency of instruction, regularity tion to this number, it is estimated that 1,500 
of attendance, medical inspection, provision new teachers are needed annually to take care 
for atypical children and the better education of the increase in school population due to the 
of teachers, we must conclude that we are by growth of the general population and improved 
no means spending as much as we should on school attendance. Consequently, New York 
the elementary schools of the United States needs about 10,000 new teachers each year, 
as a whole. . each one of whom under the new law, must 
Can as much be said for the high schools? have had three years of professional education 
Here, as already indicated, expenditures have in addition to a standard four-year high school 
enormously increased representing at the close course. If these teachers are to be supplied 
of the period more than 25 per cent of the total by the normal schools of the state, these insti- 
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tutions will have to graduate 10,000 each year, 
and will need for this purpose to enroll at 
least 12,000 high school graduates annually, 
on account of the number that drop out during 
the course in the normal school. 

There are about 230,000 high school students 
in the state and approximately 24,000 gradu- 
ates each year. Hence, to meet the require- 
ments of the teaching profession alone, one- 
half of the entire output of the high schools 
is required. Moreover, information secured 
from the State Department of Education 
shows that 40 per cent of all who are enrolled 
in the high schools are taking commercial 
courses of some kind. This indicates that 40 
per cent of the 24,000 graduates are likely to 
enter commercial occupations. These together 
with those required by the teacher training 
agencies, make a total of 21,600, leaving only 
2,400 of the high school graduates annually 
for the colleges and for all other professions 
and occupations that demand a high school edu- 
cation of those who enter them. So far then 
as the burden of supporting the high schools 
is due to the numbers attending, we must face 
the fact that it is not likely to grow less but 
rather greater in the years that are ahead of 
us.—John W. Withers, New York University. 





Equipment for One-Teacher Schools 


The first matter of equipment needed for a 
one-teacher rural school is ample playground 
and ample space for beautifying the school’s 
setting. What has been the condition in the 
past with reference to grounds? Usually the 
least valuable piece of ground in a community 
has been accepted as the site for the school, 
a barren hillside, a briar patch, a plot in the 
woods or a swamp, with scarcely room enough 
to set the necessary buildings. This has com- 
pelled the pupils to become trespassers on ad- 
joining grounds if they desired to play any 
other games than tig-ring or stick-in-the-mud. 
The argument has been made that country 
boys and girls don’t need ground for play 
and physical exercise as they get enough of 
that at home, but the truth is that they need 
supervised play and systematic physical exer- 
cises far more than the city children, for the 
country child knows less about play and usu- 
ally has more physical deformities than his 
city cousins. Every rural school should be 
surrounded by one or two acres of the best 
ground as to surface and drainage that can 
be obtained in the central part of the school 
district. There should be ground for play and 
also for landscape gardening. The pupils 
should be directed in laying out the grounds 
and in planting shrubbery and hardy flower- 
ing plants. Then the grounds should be 
equipped with some suitable apparatus for 
play for pupils of various ages. 

Item number two is the building itself. If 
our boys and girls are to get their ideas of 
the beautiful in architecture and the fitness 
of building designs from the box shaped school 
buildings in which many are educated, what 
kind of homes do you suppose they will erect 
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for themselves? I am glad that this type of 
building is tabooed by legal enactment in the 
Keystone State, and that the districts when 
they want to erect new buildings must first 
submit the plans to the State Department of 
Public Instruction for approval as to appear- 
ance, light, ventilation, etc. This is a long 
step in the right direction, yet many of these 
old type buildings are still standing and thou- 
sands of boys and girls will continue to be 
taught for years to come in these structures 
with dingy, blackened walls, insufficient light 
and with no ventilation save what comes in 
through friendly cracks in the floors and 
around windows and doors. The school build- 
ing should be a model of beauty and fitness in 
design and arrangement. Nothing is too good 
for our boys and girls, for it is true that our 
opinions and ideas of things are influenced by 
the environment in which we grow up and 
move. 

The walls of the school should be kept clean 
by frequent coats of calcimine or better, buff 
colored paint and should be hung with a few 
well chosen, framed pictures. Slate black- 
boards, placed suitably for pupils of all sizes, 
should occupy every available space around 
the walls. Single seats, suited to the differ- 
ent ages of pupils, should be provided and 
properly placed for the largest possible en- 
rollment of the building. 

Every schoolroom should be equipped with 
white or buff shades, preferably double ad- 
justable; a heater or jacketed stove with in- 
let for fresh air from outside; a good desk 
for the teacher, with at least two chairs; a 
good thermometer, hung from ceiling; twenty 
to twenty-five feet of shelving, built perma- 
nently against the wall for books; at least 25 
to 50 suitable books for children of varying 
ages, not counting supplementary readers and 
textbooks; a set of good maps, including one 
of the county, one of the state and one of the 
United States; a good globe; a large diction- 
ary and a number of small ones; one or more 
sets of supplementary readers, better to have 
ten sets of five books each than one set of 
fifty books, variety and breadth should be 
sought; dustless crayon; a pointer; a waste 
basket; a good broom; paper towels; a wash- 
bowl; and a mirror. 

Supplies, especially suited for the various 
grades, should be provided. For the primary 
grades: a sand table, ruled and plain paper of 
different colors, scissors, crayons, rulers, pegs, 
stencils, perforated cards, flash cards, paste 
and paste brushes, etc. For the intermediate 
grades: foot rule, yard stick, rod tapeline, pint 
and quart measure—liquid, quart and peck 
measure—dry; toy money, clock, dial, scrap 
books and various playthings for the inter- 
missions. 

For the grammar grades: standard weights 
and measures, arithmetical blocks, outline 
maps, microscope, collections of woods, min- 
erals, grains, plants and leaves found locally; 
check book, notes, etc. 

No schoolroom equipment is complete with- 
out a musical instrument, preferably a vic- 
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trola, so that an appreciation of the best music 
may be taught, together with various folk 
songs and dances. 

Finally, every school should be equipped 
with a reading table with several of the best 
current magazines and papers on current 
events, suitable to different ages of pupils. 

This should be the minimum required equip- 
ment for an efficient one-room rural school. 
More should be added as finances will permit. 
—W. P. Trostle, Superintendent of Clearfield 
County Schools. 





TOWNSHIP CONSOLIDATION 


A. H. MARTIN 
Supervising Principal, West York, Pa. 

Modern educators are advocating larger 
units in rural districts so that more opportuni- 
ties for the children may be adequately plan- 
ned. In a number of states the county unit is 
in effect where physical conditions will permit. 

Pennsylvania will not be ready to adopt the 
county unit for a number of years to come, but 
there ought to be some movement toward that 
goal. Although we have favorable attitudes 
toward consolidation within some sections and 
a number of high schools are jointly oper- 
ated with much success, the counties in gen- 
eral are not ready to accept this new plan. 
History shows us that the people in Pennsyl- 
vania are more or less conservative and are 
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not ready to adopt anything unless it is thor- 
oughly proven to be successful. 


Toward this end is it not possible for sev- 
eral districts, perhaps three or four, to com- 
bine, and work out a plan whereby they could 
secure the services of a trained man to help 
them unify the procedure of the several dis- 
tricts? Such a person would be engaged in 
duties similar to those of the supervising prin- 
cipals or superintendents of larger districts. 
A partial outline of his work would be: 

1. To meet with the respective boards of edu- 
cation at their regular meetings and advise 
them in respect to 

a. Purchase of textbooks 

b. Purchase of supplies 

c. Attendance requirements 

d. General supervision of teachers 

e. Recommendation of new teachers, etc. 

2. Conduct teachers’ meetings at various times 

in reference to 
a. Course of study 
b. Distribution and use of supplies 
c. Uniform attendance 
d. Proper grading 
e. Special subjects: Art, Music, Penman- 
ship, ete. ; 

3. Visit teachers in respective rooms and assist 
them. 

To this outline might be added many other 
phases of school work. It would depend large- 
ly upon the efficiency of the man in charge as 
well as the various school boards concerned. 
We have men and women on our Boards of 
Education who render invaluable assistance 
to their communities, but in as much as they 
are generally engaged in other gainful occu- 
pations the State cannot expect too much of 
their time in daily routine work. 


The time has come when such a movement 
should receive careful consideration. It would 
relieve members of the Board of Education of 
many trivial affairs and eliminate many per- 
sonal troubles. Furthermore, it would be the 
first step toward business organization of the 
school on a par with that of the industrial 


* world. The people could then expect efficient 


service from the whole teaching staff ‘and, 
lastly, the children would be the all important 
factor in receiving an equalization of oppor- 
tunities. 

Let us hope to see the day when this plan 
will meet the approval of the several districts; 
that the various members of the School Boards 
may delegate some one to solve their problems 
who has fitted himself for such work, a man 
who has his whole heart and soul in the inter- 
ests and general welfare of the children. 








Home Classes for Foreign-Born Mothers 


LUCY W. GLASS 
Supervisor Extension Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Consideration of the foreign-born mother’s 
problem, its importance and the necessity of 
its solution, open to Pennsylvania’s public 
school system a distinct avenue of service to 
the mother, to her children, to the community 
and to the Commonwealth. 


The Mother’s Problem 


The children of the family obtain their 
knowledge of English and of new-world cus- 
toms and form their contacts with American 
life through the medium of the public schools. 

The father and grown sons acquire their 
knowledge of our language through fraternal 
clubs and their association with others at 
their various places of employment, but the 
mother in the home is handicapped by her 
environment. She is limited to the compan- 
ionship of those who speak her language. Her 
home duties, timidity caused by a lack of 
knowledge of new-world customs and inability 
to speak English, her painful self-conscious- 
ness and dread of ridicule, prevent her from 
doing the things by which she might develop 
her latent ability. 

The children, acquainted with America’s 
language and customs, very often acquire a 
lack of deference and respect for the mother 
who has not kept pace with their own mental 
development. Frequently the child must act 
as interpreter for her and this tends to in- 
crease the lack of respect for the mother, 
who, through no real fault of her own, is out 
of touch with the school life of the children. 
She finds herself living apart from their world 
and the influence of the home is lessened 
through the loss of her parental leadership. 
Unable to write, she cannot even communi- 
cate directly with members of her family who 
have become separated. 

In purchasing supplies for her family, she 
is limited to dealing only with those who can 
speak her language and consequently is pre- 
vented from patronizing merchants with whom 
she could often trade more economically. 

These mothers have come to America be- 
lieving that better opportunities await them 
here. They have habits of thrift and economy, 
and very often possess a keen appreciation of 
music and art. 
will enrich the life of the community, pro- 
vided they are given an opportunity for self- 
expression and development, but they need our 
sympathetic understanding, our intelligent ap- 
preciation and our help. To many of these 
mothers the only help must come through home 
instruction. 

A knowledge of English is the medium 
through which a better understanding of 
America can come. It will open to the mother 
the means of protecting herself and her fam- 
ily. It will insure her natural place in the 
family and preserve the unity and dignity of 
the home. 


With all these qualities they - 


Care of small children and other home 
duties very often make it impossible for the 
mother to attend classes in the evening and 
outside the home; therefore, the home class 
is the logical agency through which assistance 
must come. For the foreign-born woman, this 
is the most satisfactory arrangement because 
it overcomes her timidity and her traditional 
dislike for public activity. She can learn 
without neglecting her home duties. The sur- 
roundings are natural, the formality of a 
classroom is absent and the confidence of the 
pupil is secured. 

Home instruction has an advantage for the 
instructor, who in this way meets firsthand the 
difficulties with which the mother must contend 
and the problems which confront her in making 
adjustments to American life. 


The Teacher 


The selection of a teacher for the Home 
Class requires careful consideration. Unwisely 
chosen and unwisely directed, she may become 
a hindrance rather than a source of help to the 
group she is intended to serve. 

Her personality, tact, initiative and a sym- 
pathetic understanding of conditions to be 
met, are all factors that will contribute to her 
success in this special field,—a field that calls 
for quiet, kindly helpfulness. 

Since this work is definitely a part of our 
public school system, the Home Class teacher 
should have a desk in one of the public school 
buildings, preferably in a principal’s office. 
This will bring her in close touch with real 
working conditions. It will provide a definite 
place to which she will report each morning, 
where messages intended for her may be re- 
ceived, and where, at regular periods, she may 
be found for personal interviews, etc. It is a 
place where, when not giving instruction to 
her classes or visiting to form new contacts, 
she may prepare her plans and keep her rec- 
ords,:as well as prepare the reports she will 
submit from time to time. 


Class Grouping 


Groupings for the home class must be ar- 
ranged wisely and many factors must be con- 
sidered in group organization to insure har- 
mony, success and a reasonable degree of per- 
manency. 

The group should consist of those whose 
neighborhood relations are friendly. This will 
insure increased interest and more faithful 
attendance. 

Since the group will usually consist of one 
mother and her circle of personal neighbor- 
hood friends, the size of the groups will nec- 
essarily vary, averaging much less in number 
than those of the public night school. As a 
rule, the members will be of the same racial 
origin, yet this may not always be true. 
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Lessons 

To insure regular attendance, the lesson 
hour should be arranged with consideration 
for the convenience of the group members. 
Some may find it impossible to attend a morn- 
ing class while others could not attend during 
the afternoon. 

If for obvious reasons no classes are con- 
ducted during the forenoon, the teacher may 
use much of this time in visiting, forming new 
home contacts, arranging for new groups or 
additions to the groups already organized, and 
in looking after other necessary matters con- 
nected with her work. 

The length of a lesson period should be 
about one and one-half hours. 

The selection of lesson topics should be 
made carefully. They should be along lines 


of the chief interests and immediate needs of. 


the women, keeping in mind the purpose of 
helping them in every possible way to become 
acquainted with their new environment, to 
enable them to provide for their family needs 
more wisely, to use the family income more 
effectively, to make a personal contribution 
to the life of the community and to understand 
better the spirit of America. 


Conclusion 

There is little doubt that we have been un- 
intentionally guilty of breaking family ties in 
the immigrant homes of America. Compulsory 
education laws have forced upon the children 
of immigrant mothers a new language, new 
customs, new associates. The immigrant 
father through night classes and the contacts 
of his daily life likewise accepts and fits into 
the new order. The immigrant mother alone 
is left largely untouched by program of public 
instruction or daily routine which will fit her 
to live happily or cope successfully with the 
changed conditions of her environment. 

From available evidence, we may be reason- 
ably certain that this neglect of the foreign- 
born mother has been directly responsible for 
weakening parental control, with its conse- 
quent juvenile delinquency. Is it not time 
that Pennsylvania make an effort to complete 
the cycle of English and citizenship training, 
by including instruction for the immigrant 
mother in the program which now reaches 
both the father and the children? 





MOONLIGHT 
Say—listen! 
How’d you like to take a bath 
In moonlight? 
Take a runnin’ dive 
Into a pool of glowin’ blue 
An’ feel it glidin’ over you 
An’ all around an’ into you. 
Grab a star—huh? 
Use it for soap, 
Beat it up to bubbles, 
An’ white sparklin’ foam 
Roll an’ swash! 
Gee! I’d just like to bet 
You could wash your soul clean 
In moonlight!—Weaver. 
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CORRY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HONOR 
CODE 
MILON L. BROWN 
Superintendent of Schools, Corry, Pa. 

Realizing that education is not merely a 
matter of intellect, but that it is also a matter 
of conduct and attitudes, the faculty and stu- 
dents of Corry Junior High School have adopt- 
ed a code of honor which provides for the 
recognition and emphasis in the school com- 
munity of certain selected habits and attitudes 
—— permanent value in American Citizen- 
ship. 

Any student from lowest to highest grade 
may earn a term honor by conforming to the 
a of the Code of Honor set forth be- 
ow. 

A first term honor is symbolized by a 4-inch 
letter “C.” In successive terms the remaining 
initials of the school name Corry Junior High 
School may be added until the complete C J 
H S has been earned. 

Each semester the home room winning the 
highest percent of honors will be awarded a 
banner to be held for one term. The banner 
will contain the Star of Honor and Letters 
C J H S symbolizing that the room possessing 
it, is the honor room of the school, and that 
the five points of the star correspond to the 
five points of Honor. 

The student council of the Senior High 
School is considering the Code of Honor pend- 
ing its adoption with modification. 


Code of Honor 


I. Scholarship 
Nothing below 75 per cent 


II. Citizenship 

A. Attendance 
Not more than four half days ex- 
cused absence for the term 

Exceptions 

A prolonged absence caused by 
* personal illness or serious family 
trouble will not be counted 
against the record of a student 
if he is able to meet the scholar- 
ship requirement. In such cases, 
a special recommendation from 
the home-room teacher and ap- 
proval of the council are required 

B. Punctuality 
Not more than four tardinesses 
per term for unavoidable cause, 
such tardiness to be excused by 
the home-room teacher 

C. Service ; 
A recommendation from the 
home-room teacher for service 
willingly rendered is required 


III. Character 


Self-Control 
Reliability 
Co-operation 
Courtesy 
Certified by all teachers with whom the 
student comes in contact 
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IV. Health 
A. Cleanliness 
A recommendation from _ the 
home-room teacher is required 


B. Vigor 
A recommendation from _ the 
health teacher is required 
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V. School Activities 
Athletics 
Orchestra 
Home-room meetings Clubs 
Assembly Programs Student Council 
To receive credit a student must have 
participated in one of these and receive 
a recommendation from the director 


Allied Finances 


B. G. NEBINGER 
Red Lion High School, Red Lion, Pa. ~ 


LLIED Finances is the term applied to 
A the system in the Red Lion High School 

whereby the funds of all organizations 
in the high school are merged. A careful 
record is maintained so as to facilitate the 
checking or auditing of accounts at any time. 
It thus serves the purpose of a school bank 
or clearing house for school funds. This en- 
ables every organization to pay all bills by 
check, at the same time leaving most of their 
funds bearing interest in a savings account. 

The treasurers of all organizations together 
with a member of the faculty, constitute the 
Finance Committee of which the faculty mem- 
ber is chairman and general treasurer. They 
meet as a committee from time to time as 
occasion demands. 

When any organization receives money into 
its treasury from any source, the treasurer 
counts the money, fills out a “cash deposit slip” 
in duplicate and turns over the money and the 
original slip to the general treasurer. This 
“cash deposit slip” is especially arranged and 
numbered for that particular organization so 
that a cumulative total of all deposits is car- 
ried along on each “cash deposit slip,” the 
duplicate of which is retained by the treasurer 
of that organization much as is a check stub. 

When this same treasurer wishes to with- 
draw any money to pay expenses of his organi- 
zation, he fills out a “requisition for cash” 
slip, takes it to the general treasurer who gives 
him either the cash or a check. The treasurer 
also retains a carbon copy of this slip upon 
which he carries a cumulative total of all with- 
‘drawals. This enables the treasurer at any 
time to find out the amount in the treasury of 
his organization by simply subtracting the 
cumulative total of withdrawals from the cu- 
mulative total of deposits. Thus the treasurer 
of each organization as well as the chairman 
of the Finance Committee or general treasurer, 
may know at a glance the condition of the 
finances. 





The chairman of the Finance Committee 
keeps a complete record of the finances of all 


_ organizations by means of a system of double 


entry bookkeeping. A cash book is used which 
is debited with the amount of money received 
and credited with:-the amount paid out. When 
money is received and the cash book debited, 
the account of the organization turning over 
the money is credited. When that same organi- 
zation withdraws money, its account is debited 
and of course the cash book is credited. The 
balance of each organization’s account at any 
time or the difference between the sum of the 
debits and the sum of the credits will be the 
difference between the cumulative totals on 
that organization’s last “cash deposit” and 
“requisition for cash” slips. This furnishes 
a double check on all money deposited and with- 
drawn. 

At the end of each month a statement is 
made showing the exact status of each organi- 
zation’s treasury. This also serves as a trial 
balance to prove the equality of debits and 
credits and satisfies the bookkeeper’s demand 
for accuracy. These monthly statements also 
serve as a basis in determining each organi- 
zation’s share of the interest on the money de- 
posited in savings account when it falls due. 

The system of Allied Finances serves its 
purpose in a splendid manner. It facilitates 
the handling of school funds. It acquaints the 
pupils with better business methods. It shows 
in total and in detail the money collected and 
used by each organization of the school and 
for what purpose. Because of this last named 
feature it enables a thorough check or audit 
to be made by the School Board or school 
auditors at the end of the school year. 





Once we become a nation of high school 
graduates we need fear neither radical nor 
demagogue, neither proletariat nor bourgeoisie, 
neither labor nor capital. Pennsylvania’s 
Children. 
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The Movement For a National University in 
the United States 





CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, PH.D. 
Southwestern State Normal School, California, Pa. 


Epiror1aL Note:—Dr. and Mrs. Carroll D. Champlin of the Department of Education and 
Psychology in the Southwestern Normal School at California, Pennsylvania both received de- 
grees at the University of Pittsburgh commencement exercises June 10. Mrs. Champlin receiv- 
ed the degree M.A. for work done in psychology and her husband the degree Ph.D. An abstract 
of Dr. Champlin’s dissertation “The Movement for a National University in the United States” 


follows: 


HE use of the term UNIVERSITY as the 
| name of a higher institution of learning 
is a relatively recent development, but 
the idea and the actual institution have been 
evolving for over two thousand years. Na- 
tionalism in higher education has paralleled 
the growth of political nationalism, but its 
development has been neither so sure nor so 
fast. The United States has no National Uni- 
versity, but it has numerous State institutions 
of higher learning carrying out programs mod- 
erately nationalistic. A large percentage of 
the European and Asiastic universities are 
supported by state funds and have national 
functions to fulfill. National and international 
universities have been recommended by Comeni- 
us, La Chalotais and more recent writers, and 
the Universities at Berlin and Paris have at 
times approximated what we mean by a Na- 
tional University. There are no genuine Na- 
tional Universities extant, the nearest ap- 
proach to this type of institution being the so- 
called National Universities of Ireland and 
Mexico. 


The twentieth century university approxi- 
mates the ideal propounded by the advocates of 
an American National University, for the ag- 
gregate achievement in our higher education 
has been miraculous. Professional schools 
have been organized; leaders have been train- 
ed; graduate research is being encouraged; 
laboratory methods have been established, etc. 
But the larger aims and purposes of the pro- 
posed model institution have not yet been ful- 
filled. There is still room for improvement in 
the quality of our scholarship, in the emphasis 
placed on advanced, expert research, in the 
training of capable men and women for public 
life and in the scope of service essential in a 
democracy. A National University is still ad- 
vocated by certain groups as a panacea for our 


social and political ills, and the issue has been 
stressed even to the point of becoming at dif- 
ferent stages in our history a fetich and a 
passion. There have been exaggeration and 
misrepresentation, and several conspicuous er- 
rors of fact are to be found frequently recur- 
ring in the literature of this subject. 


It is not known definitely who first present- 
ed the idea of a National University in 
America. Samuel Blodget, Jr., in Economica, 
published in the year 1806, claims to have 
mentioned the possibility of effecting such an 
institution as a reconstruction factor after the 
Revolutionary War. He writes that he par- 
ticipated at a conference in General Washing- 
ton’s tent in camp at Cambridge one evening 
in October, 1770, and he maintains that Wash- 
ington responded favorably to his comment that 
a National University should be established at 
the end of the War. Benjamin Rush published 
an address in the January, 1787, issue of The 
American Museum, in which he pointed out the 
problems ahead and the need for a federal 
seminary to aid in their solution. In the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette for October 29, 1788, Dr. 
Rush presented a Plan for a Federal Univer- 
sity. America’s leading obligations were said 
to be the following: 


1. Free herself from debt. 

2. Regulate the militia. 

3. Build an adequate navy. 

4, Protect and extend our commerce. 

5. Establish a National University at once. 


The Ordinance of 1787 set aside land for 
university support, and the spirit of the Con- 
stitutional Convention was favorable to a na- 
tional program of university education even 
to the point of deeming it unnecessary to men- 
tion the matter in the document. Samuel Blod- 
get collected about $30,000 for a National Uni- 
versity, but it is said that he never rendered 
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an accounting of this money. Joel Barlow 
published a Prospectus in 1806, urging the con- 
solidation of the Military Academy and Mint 
with other federal agencies to form a suitable 
university. George Washington made a strong 
plea for a National University in several of 
his messages, and he offered bonds to the sup- 
posed value of $25,000 to the government on 
condition that other sums would be forth- 
coming. This stock was never delivered, how- 
ever, and later it proved to have very little 
value. Eight other United States Presidents 
favored the proposal, and many other men in 
public life co-operated in the cause. The 
movement was inactive between 1835 and 1870 
except for a temporary revival seeking to lo- 
cate a federal institution of learning at Al- 
bany, N. Y. About 1870 the educational asso- 
ciations became interested under the inspiring 
leadership of John Wesley Hoyt, with the re- 
sult that the issue has been kept prominent 
most of the time until the present. There 
have been literally dozens of favorable Con- 
gressional resolutions and bills calling for a 
National University, but the issue has never 
been allowed to come to a vote in either House 
of Congress. The George Washington Me- 
morial Association was organized in 1897, and 
it has been active in aiding the movement for 
a National University or some equivalent me- 
morial to our first President. It is said that 
the Sulgrave Foundation is planning to launch 
a drive for a National University at the time 
of the second centennial anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington. This group is 
composed largely of English relatives and 
friends of the Washington family. 


Some of the more common objections to an 
American National University are as follows: 


1. There is no analogous precedent. 

2. There has been no widespread urgent de- 

mand. 

8. We have two Congressional enactments, 
1892 and 1901, allowing and encourag- 
ing study in Washington. 

. Higher education, like religion, should be 

kept free from governmental influence. 

. It is claimed that the American Constitu- 

tion is hostile. 

. There is grave danger of financial waste 

and misappropriation. 

. A big National University would lure the 

best students from the other universi- 

ties. 

. We lack trained men to organize and ad- 
minister such a large institution. 

9. The federal government is overburdened 
now. 
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10. The District of Columbia has enough uni- 
versities already. 

11. Effective articulation among the scientific 
and educational bureaus is possible 
without a formal unified organization. 

12. The original purposes of a National Uni- 
versity are now being fulfilled. 

13. Internationalism is supplanting nationalis- 
tic movements. 

14. A National University would tend to make 
the United States paternalistic. 

15. The term “national” belittles our notions 
of the basic character of a university. 

16. The desire for a National University is 
a childish hankering rather than a justi- 
fiable need. 

17. The peculiar attributes of American so- 
ciety require many different kinds of 
higher institutions of learning. 

18. Times have changed radically since the 
first advocacy of a National University. 

19. Divers successful substitutes have been 
set up. 

20. Private foundations have proved an effec- 
tive mode of carrying on advanced re- 
search work. 

21. Researchers are trained best by direct in- 
struction in an apprenticeship capacity. 

22. A large central university at the capital 
city would hamper higher education in 
other parts of the United States. 

23. A government controlled federal university 
would obstruct originality and initiative 
in higher education. 

24. All of the larger American universities 
are national in many important features 
of their life and function. 


Some of the most frequently proclaimed 
points in favor of a National University are 
the following: 


1. A nation’s chief needs are scientific, edu- 
cational and cultural. 

2. The national capital has almost unlimited 
agencies available for educational pur- 
poses. 

3. We need the prestige that would come 
from a National University. 

4, This institution would crown our educa- 
tional system and complete the circle 
of our educational endeavors. 

5. A National University would be a unique 
and concrete contribution to higher edu- 

cation. 

. It would make America the intellectual and 
moral leader of the world. 

. An enduring federation of states cannot 
be welded without a National University. 

s —" would delay little and flounder 
ess. 

. Bureau specialists in research would be 
benefited by giving instruction to critic- 
ally-minded students. 

10. It would be the best place for the refine- 
ment of* scientific experimentation and 
the formulation of usable theory. 

11. Foreign professors and students would be 
attracted. 
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12. Such an institution would take economic 
and industrial issues out of politics. 

13. It would beget and diffuse the scientific 
spirit and method. 

14. A wider dissemination of useful knowledge 
would result. 

15. All American higher education would be 
coordinated. 

16. The cause of world peace would be en- 
hanced. 

17. Our democracy would .develop faster and 
more fully. 

18. A National University would have emer- 
gency value during wars and other 
crises. 

19. The figure of speech has been used by 
many that a National University would 
be a temple of truth and liberty. 

20. The establishment of a National University 
would be a tangible and practical ex- 
pression of loyalty to the memory of 
George Washington. 

21. Other money besides government appro- 
priations would soon be available. 

22. A survey of the personal letters dealing 
with the project reveals a thousand 
sympathizers among prominent educa- 
tors and public leaders. 

23. Concentration is the law of success in 
higher education. 

24. European institutions with National Uni- 
versity attributes are doing superior 
work. 
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There have been many significant results 
of this movement, consequences not only 
chronological, but logical as well. There have 
been a distinct gain in national consciousness 
and a greater recognition of the cultural and 
scientific importance of the national capital. 
There is a better spirit of positive and con- 
structive patriotism, the kind of love of coun- 
try that co-operates, builds and perfects. 

It is evident that the sensational increase 
in the demand for higher education necessi- 
tates an elaborate extension in the facilities 
for providing higher education, but the spirit 
of George Washington and the provisions of 
his will should be construed in the light of 
twentieth century conditions. New ages de- 
mand the formulation of new aims and the 
working out of better procedures in our schools. 
It may be that the continued failure of the 
National University movement has been in 
part responsible for the tremendous expan- 
sion of our State institutions; certainly it has 
prompted the research innovations to be found 
at the present time in the District of Columbia. 
And for these, as well as for our six hundred 
colleges and universities, we should be very 
thankful. 





A NORMAL SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


Last month the JouRNAL described two high 
school commencements which were practical, 
interesting and constructive. This month 
Clyde Francis Lytle, a member of the faculty 
of the Keystone State Normal School at Kutz- 
town, draws attention to the fact that the 
normal schools are to the front likewise when 
it comes to good commencement programs. 


The 1925 graduates of the Keystone State 
Normal School developed a program on “Prob- 
lems of Teacher Training in Pennsylvania. 
Certainly no research work could better pre- 
pare these prospective teachers for their new 
work than the study of this project. 


A list of the subjects of the addresses shows 
how comprehensive and practical the project 
was: (1) The Keystone of the Public School 
System; (2) Need a Teacher Be Trained? (3) 
Recruiting for Teaching; (4) Teacher Train- 
ing—A Public Responsibility; (5) Historical 
Development of Pennsylvania’s Normal School 
System; (6) The Story of a Great School; 
(7) Normal Schools or Teachers’ Colleges? 
(8) The Present Crisis; (9) The Task Ahead; 
(10) You and Your School. 


The young graduate going out to a first 
year of teaching with such a commencement 
program ringing in his ears would not only 
have ideals aplenty to follow, but a good firm 
foundation on which to begin building a career. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY EXPOSITION 
LEADS IN EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Educational Day at the Jefferson County 
Exposition at Brookville, September 15 broke 
all previous records and set new standards. 

Six years ago the opening day of the fair 
was set apart as Educational Day; the event 
has grown to tremendous proportions, with 
every promise of continued progress. 

The fair management, upon inception of 
Educational Day, enlisted the co-operation of 
County Superintendent C. A. Anderson; de- 
tails are handled by him and his assistants, 
Anna E. Kyle and L. M. Wilson. 

Pupils, teachers and directors come to 
Brookville from all over Jefferson county for 
Educational Day, some traveling thirty miles 
or more by motor truck; the parade’ to the 
fair grounds has anywhere from 4,000 to 6,000 
persons in line; different schools are designat- 
ed by banners, costumes, etc., made by the 
pupils. 

The school display is one of the outstanding 
and largest attractions at the fair. The pu- 
pils’ handicraft ranges from hand-painted 
scarfs and exquisite party dresses to corn 
choppers and beehives. Suitable prizes are 
awarded both for marks made in the parade 
and in the exhibits. 

Robert C. Shaw and Lee L. Driver of the 
Department of Public Instruction visited the 
fair on Educational Day this year, 





Safety Education in Pennsylvania 


IDABELL STEVENSON 


Field Secretary National Safety Council 


tics of the National Conference on 

Street and Highway Safety called by 
Herbert Hoover a year ago paints a dark pic- 
ture of the seriousness of the safety situation. 
Twenty-two thousand six hundred deaths, 
678,000 non-fatal personal injury accidents 
and $600,000,000 economic loss (an increase 
of eighty per cent in the past seven years), 
make up the toll in suffering and financial 
loss exacted on the streets and highways in 
1923. Automobile traffic is responsible for 
about 85 per cent of the total number of traffic 
accidents. Thirty per cent of all fatal auto- 
mobile accidents happen to children of school 
age and under, or in other words, nearly 6,000 
children were killed in 1923 in motor accidents 
alone. This is a situation that cannot be 
ignored. 


a HE report of the Committee on Statis- 


Pennsylvania has the distinction of being 
among the first states to recognize the value 
of industrial and public safety. In March, 
1917 the Western Pennsylvania Division of 
the National Safety Council was organized. 
Since then the Lehigh Valley and Berks County 
Safety Councils have been orbanized. These 
organizations are supported by local member- 
ship and their sole purpose is the reduction 
of accidents. In many cases they have co- 
operated with the schools in initiating and 
developing their programs. 


One of the most striking factors in accident 
prevention is the part taken by the school. 
During recent years there has been a deepen- 
ing consciousness on the part of the teachers 
that in order to give the child a more complete 
preparation for life safety must be included 
in the school work. By safety in this sense is 
meant the proper attitude, behavior and in- 
formation necessary to meet the hazards of 
every day living, hazards that have increased 
with mechanical skill far beyond the slow 
processes of human development. 


Five years ago safety was being taught only 
occasionally, in cases where because of the 
location of the school or because of some hor- 
rible accident, the teacher felt a personal urge 
to do something to protect her children. Usual- 
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ly the method followed was a talk or warning 
to the children about crossing the street. In 
some cases Junior Patrols were organized to 
help the younger children in going to and 
from school. Today the teaching of safety 
has become the accepted duty of the teacher 
and in many communities has been developed 
on a scientific basis by adjusting the subject 
to the existing curriculum. 


The most significant evidence of the growth 
of safety education is the fact that the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education is pre- 
paring one of the 1925 Yearbooks on “The 
Present Status of Safety Education.” An- 
other encouraging sign of progress is the three 
$1,000 fellowships awarded by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
to graduate students for research study. The 
subjects of: these studies, which are being 
made at Columbia University and University 
of Chicago are: The Grading of Subject Mat- 
ter for Safety Instruction in the Elementary 
Schools, Ruth Streitz, North Platte, Nebraska; 
The Preparation of a Course of Study in 
Safety Education for the Use of Normal 
Schools, John A. Nietz, Chicago; A Study of 
the Relative Importance of Positive vs. Nega- 
tive Methods of Instruction, James Vaughn, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

While the feeling of obligation to teach 
safety has been growing in the teacher, ways 
and means of injecting the idea of safety into 
the regular school work have developed. In 
a number of communities considerable impetus 
was given to the work by the establishment 
of a Demonstration Center or Laboratory 
School for the exemplification of methods of 
teaching safety. The Education Section of 
the National Safety Council has worked in 
conjunction with the school authorities in these 
cases by sending out their field worker, and 
also by furnishing such material as courses 
of study, informational matter on safety, les- 
son plans, etc.. 

The school selected for a Demonstration 
Center prepares a program to show that safety 
may be introduced as subject matter without 
interfering with the essential processes being 
taught, that it stimulates the pupil’s interest 
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in these processes and at the same time de- 
velops in him an attitude of mind toward 
safety and accident prevention. Teachers are 
asked to visit the school, observe the method 
and apply it to their own classes. In no in- 
stance has a Demonstration Center failed to 
impress the visitors with the fundamental na- 
ture of the work, its educational value and the 
genuine response of the children. 
Demonstration Centers have been success- 
fully developed at the Woolslair, Andrews and 
Clayton Schools, Pittsburgh; Mosser School, 
Allentown; Quinn and Nitchman Schools, Beth- 
lehem; Jefferson School, Warren; Graham- 
Larking School, Chester; St. Peter’s Parochial 
School, Erie and Fourth Ward School, Home- 
stead. In New Castle, one of the first districts 
to realize the value of safety teaching, the 
dramatic possibilities of the subject have been 
utilized and safety with health are the sub- 
jects used each year as the central theme for 
the annual pageant given by the school. This 
pageant is repeated in the fall for the annual 
safety meeting of the Carnegie Steel Company, 


UNIFORM MARKING SYSTEM 
RUSSELL C. ERB 
Conshohocken High School, Conshohocken, Pa. 

The total range is most important in this 
system of marking. 

If the total range amounts to as much or 
less than 60 per cent of the highest mark that 
is possible to be made, then instead of divid- 
ing the total range into four quarters, it is di- 
vided into three thirds. In other words, no 
D’s are given under such conditions. 


Example: 
Highest mark possible ...... 92 
Highest mark made ...... 52 
Lowest mark made ........ 0 
Total Range: ...60s6<000-0 52 


Fifty-two is less than 60 per cent of the 
highest possible mark. The total range is di- 
vided into 3 parts, and only A’s, B’s and C’s 
are awarded. 


Monthly Test Marks 
37 questions were given. 
Each question had a different value. 
Total points possible to score—43 points. 
Highest mark made=82 points. 
Lowest mark made=8 points. 
Subtract 5 from highest mark to eliminate er- 
rors due to work in test, not honest. 
382—5=27. 
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and there is no doubt that, in addition to the 
valuable results accomplished with the child 
of school age, much has been done to influence 
the entire city’s point of view on safety, an 
important viewpoint in an industrial city. 

The school organization, the Junior Safety 
Patrol, has grown and developed into a more 
substantial and extensive organization, the 
Junior Safety Council. 

The State has also given some emphasis to 
the subject in the State Course of Study on 
Civics. Following the Demonstration held in 


‘Allentown several years ago a course of study 


was prepared and placed in the hands of every 
teacher. 

The Education Section of the National 
Safety Council, with offices at 120 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, has been co-operating 
with the schools in working out the safety 
problem in its proper relation to the regular 
school activities for a number of years and 
would be very glad to be of service to any 
community either through its field or infor- 
mational service. 


Call 27—highest mark and 3 lowest mark. 
Subtract 27—3—24. 
24 is now total range of points scored. 
Divide this range into 4 equal parts. 
24=6 
4 
6 is now the range for each quarter. 
27——21 (difference of 6) A quarter of class. 


20—15 B quarter of class. 
14—9 C quarter of class. 
g—3 D quarter of class. 


Monthly Marks 

20 days in month. 

Each pupil called on to recite say 12 times. 

Each recitation has a value of 4 points. 

John Jones makes a total of 44 points for the 
month. (Highest mark made.) 

William Brown makes a total of 8 points for 
the month. (Lowest mark made.) 

Total range of points made—44—8 or 36 points, 
which is not less than 60 per cent of the 
highest mark. 

Divide this range into 4 equal parts 36=9 
quarterly range. a 


4 
44-35 (difference of 9) A Student 
34—26 B Student 
25—17 C Student 


16—8 D Student 


Some Observations of a Normal School 
Graduate 


HARRY M. CHALFANT, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


T was my privilege to be present at one of 
the conferences of county superintendents 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Education Association at 
Erie last December. I was there to make a brief 
address, but tarried to hear the remainder 
of the program. Superintendent Grim of 
Northampton County, chairman of the meet- 


ing, asked how many ‘ 


large degree the poor man’s college. Our class 
had twelve men and eleven women. Three of 
us later took complete college courses. There 
were only five of the remainder who took even 
a partial college course. 

Only three of the men and three of the 
women made teaching their major life work. 
Two men studied law and three entered the 

ministry. Two men 


of the superintendents 
were normal school 
graduates. The show 
of hands indicated a 
goodly number. He 
then asked how many 
of those who were 
normal school gradu- 
ates had sent their 
children back to the 
normal school. The 
percentage was very 
small. If I remember 
correctly not more 
than one in five who 
had been educated at 
the normal school had 
sent his children to 
that institution. 
Since I had _ been 
graduated thirty-nine 
years ago from the 
normal school at Cali- 
fornia, Pa., my curi- 
osity was aroused to 
know where my 
twenty-two classmates 
had educated their 
children. So I began 
to do a little research 


work in order to throw some light on the ques- 
tion raised by Superintendent Grim. 








HELP START CHILDREN 
RIGHT 


1. Arrange the breakfast and lunch hours so 
that there is no rushing at home or at school. 

2. Encourage punctuality znd regular attend- 
ance, not permitting trifles to interfere. 

3. See that the children are dressed simply, 
neatly, modestly and suitably in accordance with 
the weather, 

4. Insist upon children under 14 having at 
least ten hours sleep. 

Find out how much time should be devoted 
to home work and see that it is faithfully done. 

6. Provide a quiet place for home study, with 
good light and ventilation. Prevent interruptions 
as far as possible. 

. Show an interest in the children’s school 
work, athletics and other activities. 

8. Visit the classroom during Open School 
Week and at other times for a better under- 
standing. 

9. Do not criticize the teachers or school at all 
within the children’s hearing. Always hear both 
sides of every question and ask the teacher about it. 

10. Instill in the children habits of obedience 
and respect for authority. 

11. Picture the school as a happy, desirable 
place rather than as one children should dread. 

12. Keep in mind that the school offers un- 
limited opportunities to those who take advantage 
of them, parents as well as pupils. 

13. A school survey has been undertaken. The 
results of the investigation should be highly in- 
formative to parents. Watch for reports on it. 

14. Plan to meet other parents in the school. 
It will help you understand your children better. 
Mothers should arouse the interest of fathers in 
the school activities and get their co-operation. 
If there is a parents’ association in your children’s 
school, join it. If there is none, why not form 
one? Intelligent co-operation brings splendid re- 
sults to all—The United Parents’ Associations of 
Greater New York Schools. 








one to seven. 
I was 


taught for a while 
and then turned to 
business. Two men 
studied medicine. One 
of these, Dr. L. B. 
Wilson, is at the head 
of the Department of 
Pathology and Bac- 
teriology of the Mayo 
Institution at Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, and 
enjoys an internation- 
al reputation in his 
particular line. One 
woman studied medi- 
cine and has_ been 
eminently successful. 
Members of the class 
have given an aver- 
age of eleven years to 
the work of teaching. 

Now as to the nor- 
mal school graduates’ 
children and their ed- 
ucation. Fifteen of 
the twenty-three 
members of this class 
have reared families 
ranging: in number 
of children from 


There have been, all told, forty- 





anxious also to know something about the work 
done in the world by the average normal school 
man or woman of a generation ago. 

Here are some facts which may be of in- 
terest to the teachers of the State and es- 
pecially to those who have been trained at 
the normal schools: : 

In those days the normal school was in a 
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six children of whom only one died in infancy 
and only one other died since reaching man- 
hood. 

So far as I can discover only one child of 
the class has been graduated from her father’s 
Alma Mater and only two others have taken 
even partial courses there. But when it comes 
to college education the story is different. Out 
of thirty-seven children who are.now of suf- 
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ficient age to have attended college we find the 
following: Eleven are graduates, nine have 
taken a partial college course and four others 
are still in college, making a total of twenty- 
four out of a possible thirty-seven who have 
had more or less college training. 

I find the following colleges have been 
patronized by the sons and daughters of the 
class of 1886: Leland Stanford, Wellesley, 
Waynesburg, Ohio Wesleyan, Boston Univer- 
sity, Washington-Jefferson, Princeton, Ohio 
University, University of Pittsburgh, Harvard, 
Dickinson, Wilson and New Jersey College 
for Women. 

The above facts would indicate that the 
normal school men and women of a generation 
ago are sending their children to the college 
instead of to the normal school. Does that 
mean that the old Normalite does not appreci- 
ate the institution which gave him his start? 
It does not. The normal school graduates of 
a generation ago had high educational ideals. 
They went after whatever they thought was 
the best possible for them to get. Rarely if 
ever was there one of them who felt that he 
would not care for the additional training a 
college could give him were that within his 
reach. Just as he had high ideals for himself 
so he has held up the highest ideals for his 
children. He has told them that the normal 
school is a mighty good institution, especially 
if they are preparing to be public school teach- 
ers. But he points out to them that their ad- 
vantages will be decidedly greater if they have 
the additional training afforded them by the 
college. Therefore, if disposed at all to seek 
higher education, they take the preparation of 
the high school. If they propose to study 
medicine or law or aspire to the best positions 
in teaching they see the necessity of a college 
training. 

As a matter of fact, most of us have drilled 
the college idea into the hearts of our children 
until we have crowded out the desire for a 
normal school course. Notwithstanding all of 
this it seems to me that there never ‘has been 
a time when we needed the normal school more 
than we need it today. Although I am not 
in the educational world I am convinced that 
the character and ability of our public school 
teachers in the next generation will be de- 
termined more by our normal schools than by 
our colleges. The character and value of our 
popular education will be not so much what 
a few college trained principals and superin- 
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tendents make it as it will be what the rank 
and file of grade teachers make it. And the 
normal school will continue to be the training 
school for the largest percentage of our public 
school teachers. 





THE CLARION NORMAL SCHOOL 
MUSIC FESTIVAL AND FIELD DAY 


Music festivals and field days are bringing 
county schools together as they never have 
been before. The competition and social re- 
lations established stimulate better work in 
the individual schools. The work done at 
Clarion Normal School at the time of the 
Clarion Music Festival and Field Day is typi- 
cal of the work done in many counties and 
suggestive to those sections where such events 
are not as yet observed. 

The Music Festival and Field Day held at 
Clarion State Normal, May 22, 1925, brought 
together eighteen high schools. The music con- 
tests, which constituted the morning’s pro- 
gram, attracted an audience that over-flowed 
the chapel. Nearly 500 students, representing 
nine different high schools, participated in the 
contests. The competitions were of general 
excellence and showed a fine spirit of the con- 
testants. The winners in the different events 
were: 


Girls’ Glee Club—Ridgway, first; Warren, 
second; Brookville, third. 

Boys’ Quartet—Franklin._ - 

Boys’ Glee Club—Franklin, first; Brook- 
ville, second; Bradford, third. 

Girls’ Trio—Bradford, first; Franklin, sec- 
ond; Warren, third. 

Orchestra—Brookville, first; Ridgway, sec- 
ond; Franklin, third. 


The track and field events, held in the af- 
ternoon, attracted an audience of 2,000 peo- 
ple. As in the music contests, the athletic 
competitions were marked by the finest kind 
of sportsmanship. 

In addition to sponsoring the annual com- 
petitions among high schools, thus bringing the 
students into direct contact with normal school 
atmosphere, Clarion State Normal School has 
organized a vested choir of sixty voices for 
use at the vesper services. This choir is fre- 
quently drafted to sing in the larger churches 
of the district. 





Yours is a task—the best in the world, 
A garden to plant and weed, 
With the joy of seeing the things that grow 

Out of the tiniest seed. 

Look at them—love them, and smile all the 

while, 

Then fruits will be sure to come. 

The boy and the girl are the subjects you teach, 
‘And not the quotient or sum. 


—M. Louise Boynton 








Report on the Intelligence of High 
School Seniors* 


WILLIAM 0O. ALLEN 
Professor of Philosophy and Education, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 


Part I 


FURTHER study toward developing a 
A Pennsylvania norm for defining bad 
and questionable college risks in terms 
of a psychological score: 
In the Massachusetts Survey (U. S. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin 1924, No. 9) the late 
Stephen S. Colvin wrote: 


At Brown achievements in the psychological 
examinations have been carefully checked 
against subsequent academic success. It has 
been clearly shown that those scoring in the 
lowest ten per cent of these examinations, be- 
low a score of 46, have not more than two 
chances out of ten of making a satisfactory 
college record. Indeed, seven out of ten are 
total failures, while only a few succeed in 
graduating. They are bad college risks. It 
has also been found that those scoring in the 
lowest twenty per cent of the tests below 
the score of 53 are very doubtful risks, since 
they have not more than one chance in three 
of making a fair college record. Those scoring 
in the upper eighty per cent of the psycho- 
logical tests, above a score of 53, have a rea- 
sonably good chance of getting through col- 
lege, the higher the psychological score the 
better the chance, though of course numbers 
of students of good intelligence fail in college 
for various reasons, such as unwillingness to 
work, wrong ideals and purposes and exces- 
sive distractions or outside work. While all 
too many students of good ability fail, few of 
poor ability succeed. These are the question- 
able and bad risks. 

Let us compare Brown data with the scores 
of Freshmen at Pennsylvania College A and 
Pennsylvania College B: 


TABLE I 
Table of Psychological Deciles 


Brown University Psychological Examination 
Perfect score 100) 

















College Brown |Pa. College A. |Pa. College B. 
No. of Scores 1200 | 764 | 203 
Decile Decile Interval in Psychological Score 
Highest Tenth..| 77 or over 70 or over 72 or over 
2nd.. 73-76 65-69 .5 67 to 72 
3rd 69-72 62.5-64.5 65 to 67 
4th 66-68 62 62 to 65 
5th 63-65 57.5-59.5 59 to 62 
6th 60-62 54.5-57 56 to 59 
7th 57-59 50.8-54 52 to 56 
8th 53-56 48-50 48 to 52 
9th.. 46-52 40.5-48 42 to 48 
Lowest Tenth. . Below 46 Below 40.5 Below 42 





Again, let us compare median scores in 
four colleges: 





*Report given before the College and University Round Table 
of the P. S. E. A. at Erie, December 30, 1924. 


TABLE II 
Table of Medians 
Students Admitted to College 


1200 Brown University F ony xt — MOYO) 00's ce vieccue 63.0 
704 Pa. College A Freshmen (all boys).............-- 57.5 
203 Pa. College B Freshmen (123 noe and 80 girls).. 59.0 
Median for boys only.............. 60.0 
Median for girts Only........ ... 0.0.00 59.0 
189 Pa. College C Freshmen ks ee 64.4 
Median for 97 BoyG.... <6. 6.0.56 e6scee 61.8 
Biedian TOF OF GS oie e665 oc.0 ses veces 65.9 


These two tables confirm the statement made 
last year that the Brown norms (below 46, 
bad college risks; below 53, doubtful risks) 
are too high for Pennsylvania colleges. Even 
the figures suggested by this committee a 
year ago (44.6 for bad and 49.6 for question- 


_able risks) seem to have been too high. Present 


data points to any applicant scoring below 
40 as a bad college risk and one below 45 as 
a questionable risk, when compared with Fresh- 
men now in college in Pennsylvania. 


Part II 
A survey of the intelligence of high school 
seniors: 
Your committee submits the following table 
of median scores, Brown University Psycho- 
logical Examination. 


TABLE III 
High School Seniors 


3333 Seniors in 34 Massachusetts High Schools (boys 
RONG soe 5 a acts ww os 670) oso: ord 0 vss aie area aneiae 45.5 
Median for 12602 Dove. ..... 00.66.0000 
Median for 2071 girls.............-. 
885 Seniors (class 1924) in Penna. High Schools (boys 
PS Ye SS RE ne PR ame Ne tes to arard Ce 
Median for 347 boys.........0-sece0 
Deedian fOr GAS PWS. 5.6)... cases 
591 Seniors (class 1925) in 6 Penna. High Schools Plies 
UTNE ot oo ate srgre cree ho oca sorolaca wb orn ein 4's 9 6s aploiecns 
Median for 249 DOYS... «6. s0ccsccee 51 
Median for 342 girls. ............0. 46 


NOTE: —The probable reason for the higher median in the 
class of 1925 is the absence of scores from small high schools. 
Large city high schools regularly score a higher median. 


In the-next table the distribution of the 591 
scores gathered in 1924 are compared with 
distribution in Massachusetts. 


TABLE IV 


Distribution of Total Psychological Scores, Brown 
University Psychological Examination 


Column 1. = Scores made by Senior boys in Mass. High 
ools. 
Column 2, 2071 Scores made by Senior girls in 34 Mass. High 


ools. 
Column 3. 3333 Scores made by Seniors, boys and girls, in 34 
Mass. High Schools. 
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Column 4, 249 Scores made by anal boys (class 1925) in 6 
Penna. High Schoo 

Column 5. 342 Scores made eg ute girls (class 1925) in 6 
Penna. High Schools. 

Column 6. 591 Scores made by Seniors (class 1925), boys and 
girls, in 6 Pennsylvania High Schools. 










































































Grades 1 cL. a 3 4 5 6 
80-84....... 4 1 5 1 1 
(in: See 5 2 y i 4 2 6 
70-74....... 31 18 49 
agers 70 47 117 20 10 30 
114 99 213 32 25 57 
55-59....... 148 195 343 34 29 63 
i) oo: Sperm 207 239 443 43 101 
45-49....... 228 315 543 48 61 109 
40-44....... 172 316 488 24 73 97 
35-39....... 139 345 484 16 46 62 
30-34....... 82 261 343 16 22 38 
ps: An 40 166 206 4 6 10 
20-24... 00s 16 51 67 1 7 
TE-18. 6.65.02 6 14 20 3 3 
10-14....... 2 2 
TABLE V 
Distribution of Total Psychological Scores in Per Cent 
Made By 
High School Seniors 
Grades 1 2a oe 5 6 
80-89..... 5 a 2 4 Gea 2 
yoy? i 3. a z. 4. mY 2. 
60-69... 14. 7 10. 20.9 | 10.3 | 14.7 
50-59..... 28. 21 23. 31. 25.3 | 27.8 
ae 32. 31 31. 28.9 | 39.2 | 34.8 
30-39. . 18 29 25. 12.8 19.8 16.9 
20-29..... i , -. 2 3.8 3.1 
10-19... . 9 5 
100. “O%I100. 0% (100. b6{106. '0%|100. 0%|100.0% 
TABLE VI 
Table of Psychological Deciles 
591 in Penna. 
Decile Decile Interval 
Highest Tenth 63 or over 
2nd 59.7-62.9 
3rd. 54.4-57.8 
4th 51.5-54.4 
DA ercccceaenas 48 .6-51.4 
(SSR 45.5-48. ; Questionable College 
MOUs ates uheens 42 .8-45.5 Risks 
CC RR ae 39.5-42.8 
Eo ek ec iiscees 34.8-39.5 Bad College 
Roweet: Tenth. os. 5.0000- Below 34.8 Risks 
Conclusion 


Pennsylvania has about 28,000 high school 
seniors. 

About 70% of the boys and 60% of the girls 
desire further schooling. 

About 30% of the Seniors are bad college 
risks. 

About an additional 15% of the Seniors are 
questionable college risks. 

More than one-fourth of those not intending 
to continue their education are good college 
risks, and about a third of those applying for 
admission to higher institutions are bad col- 
lege risks. 

Experience and statistics alike prove that 
psychological scores at their best, while the 
best single criterion for prognosis of college 
success, measure only one of the factors mak- 
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ing for success in college. Hence a man’s psy- 
chological score should always be checked 
against his high school record and such other 
pertinent data as may be available. 
Educational guidance in high school should 
be both positive and negative, encouraging 
pupils of ability who plan no further school- 
ing to continue their education and advising 
the unfit against attempting a college course. 
An absence of low score pupils in high school 
may mean a failure to realize the new socio- 
logical aims of a high school, namely, to pro- 
vide a suitable secondary education for all 
the children of all the people. The further 
any high school goes in this direction, the more 


_important it is for that school to discriminate 


between pass marks for graduation and units 
of credit for college entrance. 
REMARKS.—Those interested in this problem 
are referred to two studies published in 1924. 
Intelligence of High School Seniors by S. S. 


Colvin, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulle- 
tin 1924, No. 9. 


Intelligence of College Students by Andrew 
MacPhail, Warwick and York, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 





A TEACHER’S RESOLUTION 


“IT am resolved to like the community in 
which my lot may be cast; to be a part of the 
civic and the social life of the people; to be 
free from local, political and other antagon- 
isms; to meet the parents and the patrons 
openly and frankly; to give and take in my 
dealings with my fellow teachers; to live free 
from professional jealousy; to be too large 
to be self-important or an autocrat or a marti- 
net; to base school management on sound prin- 
ciples, not on policy, and to be firm and con- 
stant therein; to prepare myself adequately 
on the whole, and from day to day, to the end 
of solid service; to cherish good books and to 
seek companionship of thoughtful and serious 
men and women; to be alive as long as I live; 
to have faith in children, in God, and in my- 
self; to teach from the great book of life as 
well as from school books; to be a‘ helper and 
a leader, if possible, without, as well as within 
the school room; to touch the lives of my pupils 
and to have no favorites; to talk about things, 
not people; to think and talk ideas, not gossip; 
to have worthy ideals in culture and conduct, 
and to live up to them; to have a larger pur- 
pose in teaching than merely to teach for 
money or as a makeshift to something better; 
for, to discover, to develop and to set free the 
soul’s latent powers is the greatest work of 
all; so help me God, to take this resolution to 
heart and thus be ‘worthy of my calling.”— 
John Meissner, Supt. of Schools, Willow City, 
North Dakota. 








The Problems of ee Education 


R. G. WALTERS 
Head of Department of Commerce, Grove City College 


O. DAVIS of the University of Michi- 
. gan has shown the popularity of com- 
* mercial subjects in our public secon- 
dary schools in an article appearing in School 
and Society for July 25, 1925. Therein Mr. 
Davis summarized a study of 1,571 high schools 
accredited by the North Central Association, 
and brought out the fact that 45.6 per cent 
of the school population is enrolled in com- 
mercial classes. 

Equally interesting is the information given 
by the Bureau of Education in its Commercial 
Education Circular, No. 24. Therein are list- 
ed 114 colleges and universities which have 
well-defined departments or schools of com- 
merce and business administration. In many 
the enrollment is surprisingly large. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for example, reports 3,281 
students enrolled in classes in accounting 
alone; Boston University has 2,741 enrolled in 
classes in accounting, 749 in classes in mer- 
chandising and 670 in advertising; and the 
University of Minnesota has 2,379 enrolled in 
classes in banking and finance and 1,125 en- 
rolled in accounting. 

All this is a far cry from the conditions ex- 
isting early in the Nineteenth Century when 
education beyond the three R’s was considered 
of doubtful value to the business apprentice 
and special training for commercial life was 
largely confined to the teaching of penmanship 
by itinerant “professors.” Progress has been 
astonishingly rapid since then. Out of the 
temporary classes in penmanship grew more 
or less permanent private business schools; in 
the eighties and nineties commercial courses 
were introduced into public high schools; and 
with the coming of the Twentieth Century, 
college and university courses in commerce 
were inaugurated throughout the country. Too 
often, indeed, the commercial department was 
organized for the purpose of increasing the 
school enrollment, a purely selfish motive; 
rarely was there thought of service to the 
business community. But whatever the motive 
for its adoption, its continued popularity in the 
face of an opposition not to be despised, is 
evidence that commercial education is filling a 
need created by modern economic conditions. 

Not so striking, perhaps, as the growth in 
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secondary and collegiate commercial education, 
but very significant nevertheless, has been the 
change in character of the private business 
school. Formerly, every city supported a num- 
ber of small, poorly-equipped schools, employ- 
ing inadequate faculties and offering a narrow 
selection of subjects. Today, there are fewer 
private business schools in our cities, but such 
as do exist are larger in size, more permanent 
in character, better equipped, often housed in 
specially constructed buildings, and, above all, 
offering broader and more carefully planned 
courses of study. 

This growth and change in commercial edu- 
cation has lacked the advantage of an organ- 
ized plan. Each type of training—private 
business school, public high school, and college 
—has been working out its own destiny, al- 
most oblivious to the existence of the others, 
except in so far as they might be considered 
competitors. Even our high school commercial 
courses have been veritable Topsies. In some 
communities they reflect the growing complexi- 
ties of modern business life; in others, they re- 
tain the narrow curriculum and low standards 
of a generation ago. But everywhere the en- 
rollment has increased, until suddenly we have 
awakened to the fact that the number of com- 
mercial students enrolled in our public high 
schools, private schools and colleges, consid- 
ered as a whole, probably exceeds that of any 
other single group of students having the same 
vocational or cultural aim. As a result of this 
unprecedented and unorganized growth, public 
school administrators find themselves face to 
face with a number of problems, problems 
whose solution will require much effort, much 
investigation, frequent consultations between 
employers and educators, and above all, an 
open-minded sympathy. Many commercial 
educators themselves do not appreciate the 
importance of the problems. Others are strug- 
gling, somewhat blindly perhaps, for solutions, 
but they can accomplish little until school su- 
perintendents and principals are cognizant of 
the problems and are ready to co-operate in 
solving them. 

The first, and probably the most fundamental 
problem is that of creating in school superin- 
tendents and principals a more enlightened and 
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purposeful interest in commercial education. 
Frequently school officials lack an understand- 
ing of the needs of the business world, and 
hence cannot appreciate the aims and ideals 
of a modern commercial course. Something 
might be done to remedy this situation through 
intensive propaganda, but a permanent im- 
provement can best be brought about by in- 
cluding in the college work of every prospec- 
tive high school administrator, a course in 
principles of commercial education. It is not 
necessary that the superintendent or principal 
should be a stenographer, a bookkeeper, or a 
salesman, but certainly he should have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the content of a mod- 
ern commercial course, of the aims to be 
achieved and of the methods to be used. 

Then, as to the teacher. All over the coun- 
try high schools are demanding college-trained 


commercial instructors and individual cities’ 


are requiring that they shall have actual busi- 
ness experience. During the past five years 
there has been a conscious effort made by col- 
leges and universities to interest commerce 
students in teaching as a profession; but the 
demand, caused by replacements and the open- 
ing of new departments, is far greater than the 
supply. To secure the requisite number of 
commercial teachers and at the same time to 
raise their professional standards are no small 
tasks. 

The course of study naturally presents it- 
self as our third great problem. At present it 
is in a state of transition. All agree that the 
former curriculum, limited as it was to the 
clerical subjects— shorthand, typewriting, 
arithmetic, penmanship and bookkeeping—with 
perhaps one or two academic subjects used as 
fillers was inadequate. But whereas several 
decades ago the task was one of finding suf- 
ficient material for a four-year course, the 
present difficulty is in selecting the fundamen- 
tals from the vast array of subjects now avail- 
able. At least a score of commercial studies 
are now taught in our secondary schools, in- 
cluding shorthand, typewriting, office practice, 
junior business training, bookkeeping, arith- 
metic, spelling, penmanship, salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, commercial geography, commercial 
law, commercial English, history of commerce, 
economics and business organization. In ad- 
dition to these strictly commercial studies, 
English and the social sciences are receiving 
increased attention; and for those students 
who wish to enter collegiate schools of com- 
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merce, a foreign language and algebra are 
almost indispensable. We are now ready for 
a systematic survey of the whole field of busi- 
ness and of business needs, and when this is. 
completed we shall be able to plan a scientific 
course of study. 

The fourth problem is the status of com- 
mercial work in the junior high school. Shall 
it be vocational or pre-vocational? Can the 
junior high school commercial course be made 
of equal value to the student who continues 
throughout the senior high school course, to 
the student who because of ill fortune drops 
out at the end of his junior high school course, 
and to the student who desires to change from 
the commercial to some other course upon 
entering senior high school? The introduction 
of courses in junior business training is an 
attempt to solve the problem, but no great 
advance can be made until we are agreed as to 
the function of commercial work in the junior 
high school. 

The relation of the secondary commercial 
course to the collegiate course in commerce 
and business administration presents the fifth 
problem. About ten per cent of our commer- 
cial high school graduates are now entering 
collegiate schools of commerce. Many of our 
secondary courses are so narrow, however, that 
those who graduate are unable to matriculate 
in collegiate schools of commerce. Granting 
that the fault lies partly with the colleges 
themselves, we must still concede that some- 
thing is wrong with a system which prepares 
a high school science student for a science 
course in college, and a high school classical 
student for an arts course in college, but which 
bars the commercial student from the com- 
merce course in college. 

Closely akin to the preceding problem is that 
of the relation between high school commer- 
cial departments and private business schools. 
Shall they continue as competitors, or is it 
possible for them to supplement each other, 
the private school offering, perhaps, post- 
graduate work for the high school? 

Next comes the problem of methods. Busi- 
ness is not a fundamental science; rather it 
takes the fundamentals of many arts and sci- 
ences and applies them to giving service and 
to making profit. For example, business arith- 
metic and bookkeeping are fundamentally 
mathematics. Indeed, the first treatise on 
bookkeeping, that of Pacioli, was part of an 
algebra textbook, and the whole idea of double 
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entry bookkeeping is based upon an algebraic 
equation. Likewise, shorthand and business 
correspondence are branches of English; sales- 
manship and advertising are applied psychol- 
ogy; commercial law, economics, commercial 
geography, history of commerce and business 
organization are social business subjects; pen- 
manship and typewriting are largely manual 
in nature; and not until we recognize these 
facts, shall we develop to its full the science 
of teaching commercial subjects. 


The eighth problem is that of standards of 
achievement. The business man employing a 
graduate has no method of telling what a 
diploma represents until he has put the can- 
didate through an expensive and sometimes a 
disastrous trial. Here is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for co-operation among commercial 
teachers’ associations, business men’s associa- 
tions and state educational authorities. The 
Business Standards Association, organized 
some years ago, had the avowed purpose of 
preparing jointly by business men and edu- 
cators standard tests which would be recog- 
nized as such the country over. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Association has not made the impress 
it deserves. 


The ninth problem is that of part-time co- 
operative training in offices and stores. Part- 
time work has proved very successful in the 
field of industrial education, but a number of 
difficulties arise in part-time commercial train- 
ing not found in the former. For instance, 
the number of students who may be employed 
in one office is necessarily small, and this com- 
plicates the matter of supervision by school 
authorities. The greater complexity of office 
work and the natural hesitancy of employers 
in entrusting important matters to temporary 
employees of immature years, are obstacles 
not encountered in industrial part-time train- 
ing. The fact remains, however, that part- 
time training is the ideal method of correlat- 
ing theory and practice. 


Finally, we have the problem of introducing 
ethical standards into commercial training. 
We cannot afford to limit our instruction to 
the mechanics of business, for more and more 
society is frowning upon that business which 
does not exist for the social good of the com- 
munity. We must drive home the realization 
that there is no place in business for trickery 
or illicit gain, and that “honesty is the best 
policy” is not merely a copybook adage, but 
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rather the basis of business profits. All the 
other factors in commercial education will be 
of little avail unless we succeed in solving this 
problem. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOK BUSINESS 


The production and promotion of recognized 
educational books are perhaps the most essen- 
tial yet least appreciated business in the coun- 
try—essential because education is impossible 
without these books and civilization is the 
product of education. Lack of proper appre- 
ciation of their value is perhaps due very 
greatly to the fact that profits in this busi- 
ness are not of sufficient volume to interest big 
capital. 

So the business of producing and distribut- 
ing educational books attracts a different 
group of men, educated men from the teach- 
ing profession who are in this business not 


-so much for the remuneration involved as for 


the satisfaction of a need. They appropriate 
their knowledge gained through lifelong work 
in the educating profession. Their business 
is a highly specialized business, so much so 
that it approaches the professional rather than 
the business classification. The compilation 
of material, organization and presentation are 
distinctly the work of professional men. 


The business these men are engaged in is 
just as essential to the development of edu- 
cational ideals and to the education of our 
children as are the school and the teacher. All 
three are necessary to complete the teaching 
process. Nowadays, the average teacher 
would be helpless without the aid of profes- 
sional books for outside reference. Only a 
very few teachers have the time or inclination 
to organize the necessary material for class- 
room use. Modern teaching confines itself not 
alone to the textbook. Problem project meth- 
ods of teaching and visualization of facts and 
data are all modern and accepted methods of 
teaching for successful results and require 
more than mere textbook study. 

The educational book business makes it pos- 
sible for teachers to compile their outside data 
simply and easily without browsing -through 
whole libraries for some needed data for class- 
room discussion. Take as examples the books 
advertised by publishing companies in the ad- 
vertising section of their number. These edu- 
cators have presented organized knowledge in 
a way which makes practical and usable for 
both the teacher and the student the new 
methods of teaching. 

We of the teaching profession should not 
be lacking in appreciation of the tools these 
men have placed in our hands. We owe them 
our whole-hearted support, our fullest co- 
operation that we may be kept posted con- 
stantly on new educational developments and 
have advantage of the newest and best edu- 
cational helps. 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
met at the Hotel Casey, Scranton, Saturday, 
October 10 with all but one of the 13 members 
present. Frank H. Kramer, President of 
the Department of College and Teacher 
Training, was unable to attend because of 
building complications in Gettysburg. The 
personnel of the Executive Council appears 
on the masthead of the JOURNAL. Others who 
responded to President Jessie Gray’s invita- 
tion to be present were Superintendent Rhys 
Powell, Marie L. Diem, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades, Angela J. Blewitt, Super- 
visor of Art, Scranton; and Ella Ruth Boyce, 
Director of Kindergartens, Pittsburgh. 

Reports of progress were received from the 
chairmen of the following committees: 
Classroom Teaching Problems, E. C. Noyes, 

Allegheny Co., Pittsburgh 
Rural School Problems, L. L. Driver, Harris- 
burg 
Tenure Problems, A. L. Rowland, Elkins Park 
Retirement Problems, O. P. Cornman, Philadei- 


phia 
Professional Ethics, G. G. Chambers, Philadel- 


phia 

Sesquicentennial International Exposition, Jes- 
sie Gray, Philadelphia 

Constitutions of Convention Districts, H. E. 
Gress, Lancaster 

Plans for Financing State Delegates to N. E. 
A. Conventions, Chas. B. Fager, Jr., Har- 
risburg 

TREASURER’S REPORT 


June 30, 1925—Balance in Current 


RGR 6 Gesienic aca ctetiawaw ese er $9,560.77 
October 9—Receipts to date...... 16,814.00 
$26,374.77 
Expenditures from July 1-October9 17,444.05 
$18,930.72 
Balance in Permanent Fund...... 32,533.25 
$51,463.97 
The Executive Secretary reported on 
. Membership 


. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 

. The 1925 Special New School Buildings 
Number of the JOURNAL. 

The Scranton Convention Number of the 
JOURNAL 

ee Convention of the N. 


. The Edinburgh World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations 

. The “United Teachers of America” 
Among the business transacted, the follow- 
ing items are of general interest: 

I. Plan of Financing State Delegates to 
N. E. A. Conventions. Charles B. Fager, 
Jr. reported that his committee recommended 
that in 1926 we follow the procedure used 
the last two years and that the Association 
pay the necessary expenses to the amount of 
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railroad fare, Pullman fare and $6.00 per diem 
to apply on hotel accommodations of 
1. The following officers of the Association: 
The President, the First Vice-President, 
the Second Vice-President and the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 
2. The Presidents of Departments 
3.The Delegates elected by the House of 
Delegates 


The Executive Council approved the report 
but decided to ask for suggestions in writing 
regarding this plan at the first meeting of the 
Scranton House of Delegates. 

II. Bond of the Treasurer. The Executive 
Council ordered a bond with a sliding scale 
to cover the daily balances in the current 
funds in the bonds of the Treasurer. 

III. Extending the Service of the Associa- 
tion. President Gray was authorized to ap- 
point a sub-committee of three to devise plans 
for extending the work of the Association to 
the teachers of the State. 

. Primary-Kindergarten Department. 
Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, Chairman of the Pri- 
mary-Kindergarten Round Table, presented a 
petition for the recognition of that Round 
Table as a Department. The Executive Coun- 
cil voted to recommend such action by the 
House of Delegates. 

V. Visual Education Round Table. The Ex- 
ecutive Council approved the request of Dr. 
C. F. Hoban for the establishment of a Visual 
Education Round Table. 

VI. Scranton Convention. Superintendent 
Rhys Powell reported on the appointment of 
local committees, the plans for educational and 
commercial exhibits, the arrangements for 
housing and entertainment, a reception to be 
given by the Scranton Local Branch of the P. 
S. E. A., meeting places, music and speakers. 
President Gray appointed the following per- 
sons to serve with her in putting the programs 
of the various organizations of the Association 
in form for publication in the JOURNAL: Mr. 
Gress, Dr. Fager, Mr. Bock and Dr. Kelley. 

Note-——The Chairmen of all organizations 
should send their programs to Headquarters, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg on or be- 
fore November 1. 





A CORRECTION 


The answer to question 87 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public School Catechism which appeared 
on page 85 of the October JOURNAL was in- 
correctly stated. 


It should read: 
87. What constitutes the retirement fund? 
The retirement fund is made up of 


1. Contributions by the teachers or em- 
ployes, 50 per cent 

2. Contributions by the school districts 
or employers, 25 per cent 

3. State appropriations, 25 per cent 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 
Three important considerations to engage 
the attention of Local Branches before the 
Scranton Convention are 
1. Enrollment 
2. Election of a president and a secretary 
8. Election of delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, Scranton Convention, December 
29-31, 1925, one for each 100 members 
The budget plan for local, state and national 
dues is growing in favor throughout the State. 
Every Local Branch that has adopted it has 
taken a big professional step forward. 
The following Local Branches have reported 
an enrollment of 100 per cent for the current 
year and have sent their dues and enrollment 


cards to Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg: 
Allegheny Gounty «.. sos. 0080 2,387 100% 
ok C10) 21 | = he ee ea 98 100% 
PSEPES MOOUTIGY. <o:0i0:.6i(0s6s0is:e:sore ees 724 100% 
I OTINAIN So os 0555 614.054) tusks ceo 95 100% 
BRI OOUNGY -oe.s. 0 wisis-sie0Sieresinve 266 100% 
BPAdcord GOUNtY 2 6 .os-..0.0 0% os 380 100% 
Cameron County 6c esis eies cs 51 100% 
GLEN OTS UL 2 naa ata eae eee 81 100% 
Garpon: County 62666 6:6 cs isssis5.5 815 100% 
CLES 2 Se ee ea 69 100% 
CReser COUNGY 2.6 eisce 5 cgus oi sa4e5:s 536 100% 
Clarion State Normal School.. 31 100% 
(Senior Students) ....... 130 100% 
Clearfield ‘County «<3 00:65. 506 100% 
Coal LOWREDIP oes ose ee swe 130 100% 
NONE eo ssa io Sisk oiareieswien nena 53 100% 
Cumberland Valley S. N.S... 42 100% 
Dept. of Public Instruction.... 50 100% 
Downingtown Ind. School .... 11 100% 
PO REWON ES aia rw 90 oars Sone sales sis'0's 90 100% 
BOW OOCIOIGY &. 5-325 esheets wees 78 100% 
Horest, County ..<o0:6.0:s.0 2000s 67 100% 
GRCONO COUNGY. © :5-6:0.9:0)s:5:8re-006:0:8 340 100% 
SIUAEA  osie is stolowied opsnieiaeisaasis 56 100% 
PRGA oss io foie seis iaveitecavere. oe os wake 53 100% 
Lackawanna County ......... 228 100% 
NGRMMDOO se vekehens, oarasaleo anal isis se reierers 15 100% 
Lawrence County ... i. s.6.:0506:6 272 100% 
NeKees ROCKS .so.s cos sc cis 6:0 83 100% 
Mahanoy Township .......... 65 100% 
Mansfield State Normal School 49 100% 
Mercer County «... 6.0000 60000% 403 100% 
INIGAGICUG WIL 6 o.s:sc ioe ses 500075 6; 34 100% 
IGIGON 3G. oss ae waeesies voles 53 100% 
Monroe: County <.» 6 60is.6s:02is0 0 187 100% 
Newport Township .......... 109 100% 
INGHGHRRMDUOD. 6102551 1eis<s eee ews 53 100% 
BROMO TIBI Ss 655s 5-5... 555s OC Ose 65 100% 
IPNGEMIRVEIO! 6.060 60-6 000s eeulere 50 100% 
Pike CGGEREY® cisco so acess esis 55 100% 
Ris PRUNING cai 05 es a ave arstcleweleeswierersis 154 100% 
Shana nuoal 7 oc 6cei esis ioe Movers s 103 100% 
Slippery Rock State Normal.. 54 100% 
Snyder County «s.0:62.00% 600. 140 100% 
Somerset County ............ 579 100% 
SteBlton 225.0% sess ee eee: 70 100% 
BINGALEN: picts is Giere's Dio oiaataversins 60 100% 
UNG ABE 5: ovens ctsioreleratewsin os ahearets viel 63 100% 
LOC RE a ERR oer sire irae 62 100% 
RU MAGIOO WIA 6isioi iis Gos eee 129 100% 
West Chester ...... eee Oke Le 100% 
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Official Delegates 

Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary to Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge which 
will admit him to the House of Delegates, the 
latter will enable him to purchase a round 
trip railroad ticket for a fare and a half. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, December 29 
at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of Central 
High School, Scranton. Delegates will be 
seated by counties on the main floor. Other 
members of the Association may sit in the 
gallery and witness the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates. Every delegate should 
attend the first meeting. 





TENURE PROBLEMS 
President Jessie Gray has reconstituted the 

Association’s Tenure Committee with the fol- 

lowing personnel: 

Albert Lindsey Rowland, Chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Cheltenham Township Schools, 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent, New Castle 

Catherine Foulke, Teacher Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Hannah Kieffer, Director Rural Group, Ship- 
pensburg 

Florence Walters, Principal Grammar School, 
Wayne 

Our Association has given intelligent and 
effective consideration to the four big pro- 
fessional problems of the teacher and has se- 
cured gratifying solutions to three of them: 


1. Qualifications 

The present minimum is four years of high 
school training with two years of professional 
work, but we are on the eve of realizing our 
ideal of four years of professional training 
above a four-year high school course and the 
expansion of our State Normal Schools into 
degree granting Teachers Colleges. 


2. Salary 
The present minimum is $100 a month for a 
teacher with standard qualifications. Annual 
increments are established in first and second 
class districts and the principle of the single 
salary schedule with equal pay for equal 
training and experience is gaining recognition. 
3. Retirement 


. Pennsylvania now enjoys the rare distinc- 


tion of having a retirement system for its 
school employees drawn in accordance with 
the very best modern practice in this field of 
insurance, and with its financial integrity 
fully established. The State has fully met all 
the actuarial requirements and the system is 
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now in better financial condition than at any 
other time since its establishment. 

But in the field of Tenure legislation we 
have not been able to overcome the opposition 
to which reference has already been made in 
our pages. 

What is meant by Tenure for teachers? Our 
catechism answers this question as follows: 
Tenure for teachers means a guarantee of em- 
ployment for satisfactory service. That docu- 
ment continues in question 84: Should teach- 
ers have a life claim on their positions? No. 
The basic reason for continuance in a posi- 
tion is satisfactory and efficient service. Teach- 
ers should not be removed for petty or parti- 
san reasons, nor should they be continued in 
service beyond their period of usefulness. 

The appointment of satisfactory and ef- 
ficient teachers of proved ability for an in- 
definite term without the annual election is a 
good thing for the child, the parent, the tax 
payer and the teacher. 

By 1927, all teachers are expected to pos- 
sess the minimum professional attainments 
required by the Edmonds Act. Perhaps the 
time will be ripe then to advocate Tenure leg- 
islation again. At any rate, President Gray 
has acted wisely in reconstituting our As- 
sociation’s Tenure Committee. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 

While there will be no opportunity to secure 
new educational legislation during the current 
school year it is nevertheless important that 
desirable changes be kept in mind and care- 
fully studied in order that a constructive pro- 
gram of legislation may gradually be formu- 
lated. 

The Committee on Legislation of the P. S. 
E. A. would greatly appreciate suggestions 
from members of the Association concerning 
important educational needs which may be 
met by legislation. We trust the response to 
this request may be prompt and generous. We 
desire our program for the Legislature of 
1927 to be our wisest and best.—Will Grant 
Chambers, Chairman Committee on Legisla- 
tion, State College, Pa. 





SCHOOL BOARD SUBSCRIBERS 
Many School Boards have subscribed for the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for each mem- 
ber of the Board. This is a good investment 
for any district as the JOURNAL carries each 
month an eight-page official section of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction containing the 


. current decisions made by the Superintendent 


and his official announcements and instructions. 
Besides it gives much up-to-date information 
regarding the status of education in the State 
and the Nation. 

Any School Board may subscribe for the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for each mem- 
ber at the expense of the district. For School 
Boards we make a special club price of $1.00 
a subscription. Send your order to 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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SCRANTON 


Scranton, a city of 200,000 population with- 
in the civics zone, is known the world over 
as the wealthiest anthracite coal mining city 
on earth, as the pioneer city in the use of 
electricity for street lighting and street car 
propulsion, as the world’s center of education 
by mail and as a city of varied manufacturing 
establishments.: It is admirably equipped to 
accommodate those who attend the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, December 29-31, 1925. The Hotel 
Casey, designated as Headquarters, ranks 
among the finest hotels in the country. It has 
400 rooms, all outside. The cuisine service is 
delightful and it operates a splendid cafeteria. 
Mr. Eugene Casey, manager, has assured Su- 
perintendent Powell that ‘there will be no in- 
crease in rates during our convention. 

The Jermyn Hotel contains 250 large, airy, 
comfortable rooms, most of them with private 
bath. Location, accommodations, food, ser- 
vice and surroundings will appeal to P. S. E. 
A. members. Other hotels are Holland, 70 
rooms; Marquette, 75 rooms; Nash, 50 rooms 
and Valley, 75. rooms. 

Within the city are 137 churches, 19 banks 
and trust companies with deposits approxi- 
mating $100,000,000, 76 public schools, 12 
parochial schools, an academy and three col- 
leges. Scranton is served by five steam rail- 
roads: Central Railroad of New Jersey; Dela- 
ware and Hudson; Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western; Erie; New York; Ontario and West- 
ern. It has the best third-rail electric rail- 
roads in the country and its street railway 
system is complete and up-to-date. 





LOCAL COMMITTEES FOR P. S. E. A. 
CONVENTION 


Rhys Powell, Superintendent of Schools, Ad- 
ministration Building 

Marie L. Diem, General Chairman, 1417 Ash 
Street 

John R. Jones, Chairman Hotel Accommoda- 
tions, 716 South Main Avenue 

John L. Dyer, Chairman of Meeting Places, 
1416 Jackson Street 

Angela G. Blewitt, Chairman School Exhibits, 

316 Phelps Street 

M. J. Costello, Chairman of Publicity, 1421 
Pittston Avenue 

John W. Beaumont, Chairman of Hospitality, 
1103 Grandview Street 

W. W. Jones, Chairman of Music, 818 Landis 
Street 

W. E. Jameison, Chairman of Speakers, 146 
South Hyde Park Avenue 

Henry Kemmerling, Chairman of Luncheons 
and Dinners, 1635 Capouse Avenue 

Henry M. Geiss, Chairman of Commercial Ex- 
hibits, 715 South Main Avenue 

J. B. Hawker, Chairman of Information, 818 
Columbia Street 

Charles F. Niemeyer, Chairman of Registra- 
tion, 1315 Delaware Street 

John D. Hughes, Chairman of Finance, Ad- 
ministration Building 
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REDUCED RAILROAD FARE 


Railroads in the State of Pennsylvania have 
granted our Association a special rate of one 
and one-half fare for the round trip to Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania on the identification cer- 
tificate plan, on account of the State Conven- 
tion to be held there December 29-31, 1925. 
This fare with a minimum of $1.00 for the 
round trip is applicable to members of our As- 
sociation and dependent members of their 
families only and the tickets will be good via 
the same route in both directions only. Upon 
the surrender of identification certificates, 
round trip tickets will be sold on December 
25 to 31 inclusive and, upon validation by 
agents at the regular ticket offices of the lines 
over which the tickets read into Scranton on 
any date after arrival, will be good for re- 
turn to reach original starting point not later 
than midnight of January 6, 1926. 

Identification certificates will be mailed to 
all official delegates reported to Headquarters, 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg and to 
all other members who request them. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLAS- 
TIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION AND 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


W. G. MOORHEAD 


Secretary of the P. I. A. A. Department of Public 
Instruction 

At a meeting of the high school department 
of the P. S. E. A. in December, 1912 reso- 
lutions were presented which provided for 
the conduct and supervision of interschool ath- 
letics by a State board of control. 

At the 1913 meeting, held in Pittsburgh, 
schoolmen showed much interest in the report 
of the committee. A constitution was adopted. 
The board of control organized with Super- 
intendent Charles S. Davis of Steelton as 
chairman. 

To provide closer supervision of athletics, 
the P. I. A. A. reorganized in 1923. The State 
was divided into eight supervisory districts, 
each having its local executive committee of 
five members, elected each year by the mem- 
ber schools. The chairman of each local com- 
mittee became a member of the State Board 
of Control, thus making a total of eight mem- 
bers in this body. The State Director of 
Health Education became an active member 
and permanent Secretary of the Board of 
Control. 

Following this meeting, a membership cam- 
paign was inaugurated. This increased the 
membership from 154 schools in 1923-24 to 
800 in 1924-25. 

No attempt has been made to decide foot- 
ball championships in the various districts. 
In basketball, the winner of each district is 
determined by a play-off within the district. 
Interdistrict games are then played, the four 
winning teams competing in the State basket- 
ball tournament held at Pennsylvania State 
College. The winner of the State College 
tournament represents Pennsylvania at the 
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National Interscholastic Basketball Tourna- 
ment at Chicago. 
Last year plans were carried out for decid- 
ing championships in track and field events. 
Each district held a meet and the winners in 
each event were sent to Bucknell University 
for the State Championship competition. Only 
the winners at Bucknell were certified by the 
P. I. A. A. to compete at the National Meet 
at Chicago. 
Annual meetings of the Board of Control 
are held in connection with the State Edu- 
cation Association meetings in December of 
each year. Two other meetings are held each 
year—in November and in February. These 
meetings are held in the office of the Director 
of the Bureau of Health Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
The present officials of the Association are: 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Superintendent 
of Schools, Steelton. 

W. G. Moorhead, Secretary, Department of 
Public Instruction. 

R. B. Taylor, Principal Norristown High 
School. 

Edmund Wicht, Wilkes-Barre. 

Harry L. Smith, Principal Milton High School. 

L. G. Lichliter, Boswell High School. 

J. F. Puderbaugh, Principal Lock Haven High 


School. ; 

J. Foster Gehrett, South High School, Pitts- 
urgh. 

Supt. F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney. 





SLIPPERY ROCK REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE 

On November 13 and 14 the Slippery Rock 
State Normal School will be headquarters for 
a conference of superintendents, principals 
and teachers of Butler, Lawrence, Beaver and 
Allegheny counties on health education, arith- 
metic and nature study. High spots in the 
program are: 

Friday, November 13 

9:00—Registration and Class Visitation 
11:35—Chapel 

1:30—Address, J. Linwood Eisenberg, Prin- 

cipal 
Health Education Conference 

3:00—Nature Study Conference 
7:15—Health Education Demonstration 

8 :00—Concert 

8:30—Address, Miss F. H. Wilson, Tulane 

University, Tulane, La. 


Saturday, November 14 


8:00—Class Visitation 
11:00—Arithmetic Conference 





“Less teaching—more supervision of learn- 
ers, is the modern tendency of the school. The 
professor of the future will be simply a good 
reference librarian, and the university will 
consist of a lot of books, an earnest student 
and someone who knows them both and can 
bring them in thoughtful accord.” 

—Henry Suzzalo 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE ACCREDITED 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Reports received by the Department of 
Public Instruction from the accredited col- 
leges and universities in> Pennsylvania indi- 
cate a large enrollment in these institutions 
for the current school year. The total en- 
rollment in the fifty accredited colleges and 
universities for the 1925-26 school year is 
distributed as follows: 





Institution Total 
Albright College: <2... sc eccwswes 246 
Allegheny College .................04. 581 
BGRVGR COMO sci eo oso s:die vi oithaswie bie ee 325 
Bryn Mawr College: ..... oe cece cca ntisine 486 
Bucknell University ...........0sesces 1,040 
Carnegie TNStitUte «pc ecc nce cc esevcce 2,132 
Biekiison Comer «<0 5.2). asic cc tsecn es 538 
Drexel ENstieute: ..:.60d ec. cas co diweace 821 
DEODSIC’ CONCRE® oic.cis ces cece teeesccs 51 
Duquesne University ..............--. 3,052 
Elizabethtown College ................ 103 
Franklin & Marshall College .......... 606 
Goneva Conlege: oo s/ocic ccs devcewncceus 440 
Gettysburg College ................... 636 
Grove: City Coleg: 5.6.55 ci ei vnccvseees 605 
Haverford College ..............0.000- 258 
TEVIN GI CONGRO: fees ences ca ccees sews 139 
SUDIRGA COMNCRE oicsceca cc ccc cccwscess 394 
Lafayette College «..... 2.0 e cen sececes 1,035 
BaGalie Colleges 6.6 cca ec cciece nesses 300 
Lebanon Valley College .............. 418 
Hehigh University: <.........0sc0c8sesee 1,363 
Enceln WHIVEESIEY «5.65 6c ecccn cece wee 276 
Mary wood College: 2.000066. 2cce8ssee A477 
Moravian College & Theolog. Seminary.. 85 
Moravian College for Women .......... 50 
Muhlenberg College .................. 407 
Pennsylvania College for Women ...... 292 
Pennsylvania Military School ........ 88 
Pennsylvania State College ............ 3,437 
Pennsylvania State Forest School ...... ‘tw 
Schuylkill College «6.06 ce cece ee ews 147 
Seton Hill College... cccc cece ccecnss 237 
St. Brancis College: .... 00.06 ..08s008« 150 
St. Joseph Conese os... 5505s cceececece 156 
St, (Hhomas Covlege: so... ccc ews cs 348 
St. Vincent College: 6.0606 ces ceases 128 
Susquehanna University .............. 442 
Swarthmore College ...........eseee0- 573 
Temple: University .... 2.6.0.0 00060% 8,275 
Piel COMOPes civic crerre woe: cassis ecoisiere ne sia 239 
University of Pennsylvania ........... 14,416 
University of Pittsburgh .............. 6,764 
Wrsinus: College... e+ ccksecnenscecenes 300 
WM e ONG occas sus, oor eie: s-o-6:4'5 wre.5, oie: ection 245 
Willaniova College: «x00 ccccccccessees 640 
Washington and Jefferson College .... 493 
Waynesburg College ............--0+- 218 
Westminster College ..............00. 430 
Willsan (College: acces osc sence ewe cadens 400 

Se oc oo nS cid ere ress 55,359 





Music is art, painting is art, poetry is art; 
but the greatest of all arts is that of taking 
plastic human nature and moulding it into 
something that would not have been had not 
your touch been added.— William B. Owen. 
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ENROLLMENTS IN STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS 


The enrollment figures at the fourteen nor- 
mal schools of the State, as of October 1, 
1925, show that 8,016 students are registered 
at these institutions. This is an increase of 
1,314 over last year. A comparison of the 
figures of the two years follows: 


nroll 
Normal School 1924-1928 Oct, 1, 1925 

Bloomabure  «. < ~ <.cc0s 0 606 745 
CONTIG. 553. e cc ecctes 401 524 
CUOGNOG so soon co ane esas 66 102 
CII Sis sas so cae 204 225 
East Stroudsburg ........ 557 657 
AVEIRO Go oc ores of wie aisles «a 492 573 
RVRERIEG oo cao onsen’ coi isin's 965 1,098 
CRIN a: coe o's wiles ine om « 331 437 
Eoem Havel ............ 263 392 
IMSTIBEIOLONY chore oc ti aca'ecicias 564 640 
MINGESWING, oo xco.0 ves o'x0's 387 480 
Shippensburg ........... 412 518 
Slippery Moen. .......-4-% 433 546 
Weat Chester ......2:.-. 1,150 1,079 

WOMEN oo oscar caen 6,702 8,016 





PHILADELPHIA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
The growth of summer-school enrollment 
in three years from 8,000 to 18,000 in four 
high schools and thirteen elementary schools 
shows an eagerness for education on the part 
of the youth of the city which should count 
largely in offset to other youthful tendencies 
which are noisily complained about in many 
quarters. Going to school in midsummer re- 
quires not only sacrifice but a good deal of 
stern purpose in youngsters with the normal 
appetite for the outdoors, the playground and 
city street. For such an army of youth to 
choose the schoolroom during the best part of 
the day, from 9 to 12, during the six whole 
weeks that follow the alluring days of June, 
there must be not only a firm student purpose 
but a good deal of parental backing and sup- 
port.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





A PALACE OF EDUCATION AT THE 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


Joseph R. Wilson, Director of Education and 
Social Economy for the Sesquicentennial In- 
ternational Exposition at Philadelphia, has 
stated that the site which the Executive Com- 
mittee has chosen for the Palace of Education 
is one of the finest on the Exposition Grounds. 
It is located at Broad Street, at the entrance 
to League Island Park with a lake in the rear 
and another one to the right. 

The national celebration of Flag Day in 
Philadelphia on June 14, 1926, has been put 
under the direction of the United States Flag 
Association by the Executive Committee of 
the Sesquicentennial International Exposition. 
President Coolidge is honorary president of the 
Association. 
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THE NOVEMBER N. E. A. JOURNAL 


The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, now ready for distribution to the 
members of the Association, contains much 
that is of direct interest to the teacher. From 
the leading editorial on Interpreting Education 
to its several pages of notes and announce- 
ments, it is filled with suggestions for the 
teaching profession. Among the good things 
offered are: 

Health, Habits, and Happiness by C. E. Tur- 
ner, associate professor of. biology and pub- 
lic health at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles containing pertinent health hints that 
will prove valuable to the teacher if heeded. 
He needs just this kind of reminder for the 
benefit of himself as well as his pupils. 

When some one offers you the hackneyed 
argument, “We cannot afford our schools; they 
spell national bankruptcy,” you’ll find all the 
silencing data required in the article, We 
Can Afford Our Schools. The article is a sum- 
mary of the latest bulletin of the Research 
Department, “Taking Stock of the Schools.” 
It is full of vital statistics, and the six graphs, 
used as illustration, are food for thought. Use 
it American Education Week. 

Every teacher should read President Cool- 
idge’s proclamation for American Education 
Week. It is a terse statement of the educa- 
tional status in this country. For the use of 
schools during American Education Week, 
November 16 to 22, the Journal reprints from 
a New Orleans newspaper a forceful appeal 
for not leaving school. It is called Get All 
of It You Can. 

The space assigned to the work of N. E. A. 
departments in this issue is given to the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers and the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. 
One-page reports of each of these departments 
contain convention news at Indianapolis, quo- 
tations from some of the speeches given there, 
and the new officers. The photographs of the 
new presidents of these departments add to 
the interest. 


Law enforcement in connection with prohi- 
bition is probably the most discussed question 
of the day. It is timely, therefore, that the 
Journal reprint from the address by Charles 
E. Hughes before the American Bar Associa- 
tion the part concerning education under the 
title, Freedom of Learning. 

At this time of curriculum revision the sub- 
ject of Early American Textbooks is appro- 
priate. This brief account of colonial texts 
is the first of a series by Mary Magruder, 
Washington, D. C., a teacher of wide experi- 
ence. The article gives two viewpoints at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

When a boy needs a mother’s sympathy at 
the outset of a school day—and doesn’t get it 
—as does the hero of Harry Says it with Flow- 
ers, by Dorothy L. Holm, many things are 
bound to happen in the course of the day. 
You'll enjoy reading about Harry’s experi- 
ences. 
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Have you ever tried fitting a small, out- 
grown garment to a growing child? That’s 
the way Charles L. Hampton felt when he 
took the principalship of a little high school 
in California. He graphically pictures the 
development of a backward community under 
the influence of a progressive school. It is a 
good account of difficulties overcome by care- 
ful planning. 

Other features that will interest the teacher 
are: Our Literary Heritage, the faces of the 
ten great educators of the past two hundred 
years, as selected by Charles W. Eliot, and 
se — of the last Newbery prize children’s 





PENNSYLVANIA N. E. A. HONOR ROLL 


One hundred per cent of the teachers of 
the schools of Berlin; Gorry; the Fourth Ward 
at Homestead; the Washington at Lebanon; 
the Mahanoy City schools; the Monongahela 
Township High at Mapletown; the schools of 
Palmerton; all the schools of Berks County; 
the Transeau at Williamsport; and the Model 
at West Chester were enrolled during the 
month of September in the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Their enrollment according to the number 
of years is as follows: Berlin for three years; 
Corry for four years; Fourth Ward, Home- 
stead for two years; Washington at Lebanon 
for two years; Mahanoy City for two years; 
Monongahela Township High, Mapleton for 
two years; Palmerton for two years; Berks 
County for 1925-26; Transeau at Williams- 
port for two years; the Model, West Chester 
for two years. 

Later 100 per cent enrollments include 
Darby, Altoona, Hanover, Albright College 
and Slippery Rock Normal School. 

In a letter to the officials of these schools, 
acknowledging the reports, Mr. Crabtree says: 
“We are proud of your one hundred per cent 
membership in the National Education As- 
sociation. It means that your teachers realize 
the necessity of solidifying the profession. You 
and your associates are to be congratulated 
on this record. You will receive the certifi- 
cates | granted by the Executive Committee 
soon. 





EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE 

A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high,— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the goldenrod,— 
Some of us call it Autumn 
And others call it God. 

—W. H. Carruth 





The teacher—whether mother, priest or 
schoolmaster—is the real maker of history; 
rulers, statesmen and soldiers do but work 
out the possibilities of co-operation or conflict 
the teacher creates.—H. G. Wells. 
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Stormy Weather 


Means a Greater Strain on the Bindings, | 
Leaves and Edges of Textbooks 


Holden Book 
Covers 


Made of a specially prepared material im- 
pervious to rain, snow, mud or grease, pro- 
tect and reenforce the books, keep them 
clean, neat and sanitary and increase their 
length of service. 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


. MILES C. HOLDEN, President :: © SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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HARRISBURG’S MUSIC 

Musical organizations in the Harrisburg 
School System have increased from two high 
school orchestras totaling thirty pieces and 
three elementary orchestras of eight instru- 
ments each in 1919 to one elementary and 
four high school bands, nine high school and 
eleven elementary school orchestras and a 
number of chorus and glee club activities in 
1925. The organizations by buildings are as 


follows: 
High Schools 
Technical High School (Boys) 
1. Orchestra—40 pieces—Wm. M. Harcle- 
rode, Director 
2. Two Bands—50 pieces each-—Albro Ho- 
ban, Director 
8. Glee Club—30—Wm. M. Harclerode, 
Director 
Central High School (Girls) 
1. Orchestra—25 pieces—Wm. M. Harcle- 
rode, Director 
2. Glee Club—90—Wm. M. Harclerode, 
Director 
William Penn High School (Girls) 
1. Orchestra—20 pieces—Wm. M. Harcle- 
rode, Director 
2. Glee Club—60—Wm. M. Harclerode, Di- 
rector 
Camp Curtin Junior High School—Mildred H. 
Conkling, Director 
. First Orchestra—70 pieces 
. Second Orchestra—40 pieces 
. Third Orchestra—15 pieces 
. Band—70 pieces 
. Drum Corps—16 pieces 
. Bugle Corps 
. Folk Song Club—95 members 
. Boys’ Glee Club—40 members 
Maclay Annex—Margaret I. Martz, Director 
1. Girls’ Folk Song Club—48 members 
2. Boys’ Chorus—45 members 
3. Orchestra—20 members 
4. String Choir—6 pieces 
5. Wind Choir—14 pieces 
Edison Junior High School—Ella Ryan, Di- 
rector 
1. Band—45 pieces 
2. Orchestra—40 pieces 
3. Boys’ Glee Club—48 members 
4. Girls’ Glee Club—60 members 
5. Musie and Dramatic Correlation Club— 
386 members 


ONATIhwWNe 


Elementary Schools 


Building Number of Pieces 
NRE ROTA, hsb d odes eis obese earete ce 13 
RRND fasts die. wiess toner eshte 20 
NEAR ROT 5iscvers >. 0.4 Saeis eiasiaie-e aeiew 22 
NIN os tavatatsvsie erase ates as setou 16 
NOIR cs, i918 oa ercwreker ena 6 
UMN co iceeicisi oh 'oc-sce ho ee ats 11 
RM scx ote foes oes aneteue eranees 17 
Vernon, Forney and Allison .... 35 
WURBURT, oc siccaesoninuicessess se 10 
Shimmell and Foose .......... 10 
PR 5 Roig ais ateiecseiererentdelavs 12 


Superintendent Garwood plans to have com- 
plete courses in all the high schools next year. 
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RURAL ART SUPERVISION IN WEST- 
MORELAND COUNTY 


Considerable attention has been attracted to 
the outstanding work Westmoreland County 
is doing in the development of Art and Art 
Education in rural communities. The County 
Superintendent’s office and the Township Prin- 
cipals’ Association inaugurated a plan for 
rural art (drawing and handwork)  super- 
vision. Upon request of these two groups, an 
art conference was held with C. Valentine 
Kirby, State Director of Art, and as a result 
of this conference Katharine M. Cox, former- 
ly an art teacher at the Shippensburg Normal 
School, who was working for her Master’s 
Degree in Chicago University, was chosen to 
inaugurate this rural supervision, not alone 
because of her ability in the field of Art Edu- 
cation but particularly because it was known 
that her heart was in this work so far as it 
related itself to the development of beauty and 
art in rural schools and rural communities. 

The following are the ten districts which 
have organized for this work: Allegheny 
Township, Bell Township, Loyalhanna Town- 
ship, Franklin Township, Hempfield Town- 
ship, East Huntingdon Township, North Hunt- 
ingdon Township, Mt. Pleasant Township, Ros- 
traver Township and Sewickley Township. 
Miss Cox is supervising a total of 450 teach- 
ers. She meets the group of supervising prin- 
cipals, holds teachers’ meetings at conven- 
ient centers, visits schools and issues mimeo- 
graphed outlines with illustrations covering 
the work for each month. Recently she spent 
five days in one township where she drew be- 
fore a total of 2,000 children and assisted 70 
teachers in their work. Much of the art in- 
struction is presented in the spirit of service 
for other school subjects, such as the general 
correlation of drawing and handwork, and the 
development of the project idea. 

This work in Westmoreland County will be 
watched with interest and a very interesting 
article, describing this work, may be looked 
for in a later issue of the JOURNAL. 





MEETING OF DEBATING ASSOCIATION 


The Debating Association of the Colleges 
of Pennsylvania met in Harrisburg on Octo- 
ber 10. Reports indicate the growing success 
of the open forum or no-decision type of de- 


bates. 

For 1925-26 the League of Nations, further 
government control of coal mining, and con- 
trol of educational courses by school boards 
and legislatures will be the main topics de- 
bated in the colleges of Pennsylvania. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College; vice- 
president and committee of the list of official 
judges, H. M. J. Klein, Franklin and Marshall 
College; and secretary-treasurer, P. E. Kean 
of Albright College. 





_Yes, Sah! You all kin ride a mighty long 
ha on de Merry-go-roun, but whahs yo 
in? 
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INTERNATIONAL ART 
Paris, 1925 
C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
State Director of Art 

Of more than passing interest and perhaps 
incalculable significance were two events of 
international scope provided in Paris during 
the past summer. One was the International 
Exposition of Decorative Arts—the other, the 
Fifth International Federation of Art Edu- 
cation, Drawing, and Art Applied to Indus- 
tries. The Exposition from its inception was 
planned to be what is commonly called “mod- 
ern.” Three questions invite serious considera- 
tion. 

1. Is it possible and desirable to be merely “dif- 
ferent” and try to do something or be 
something that never was before? 

2.Why did America, comparatively young in 
Art, decline the invitation to participate 
and remain out except for a small group 
of representatives appointed by Secre- 
tary Hoover? 

3. Did the exposition perhaps set forth some 
vital impulse that will rise above old 
formulas and traditions and better ex- 
press our contemporary thought and liv- 
ing? 

The Exposition was a meeting place for 
300 or more delegates and representatives of 
23 nations who assembled. Among the nations 
represented were Argentine, Austria Hungary, 
Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, England, Finland, 
Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Russia, Spain, 
the United States of America. 

The programs of the Congress consisted of 
brief papers and informal discussion based 
upon nine printed topics or resolutions, previ- 
ously submitted to the delegates for considera- 
tion: . 

1. International value of drawing as a uni- 
versal language. 

2. Standardizing of diagrammatic signs, sym- 
bols and conventional coloring in actual 
use all the world over. 

8. Does art-teaching, as now practised, assist 
industry to the extent expected of it? 

4. What relationship may be established be- 
tween manual training and the teaching 
of drawing? 

5. Importance of the cinema in education. Its 
specific value, its educational influence; 
methods of use. 

6. What place should be given in higher edu- 
cation to the cultivation of rapid visuali- 
zation and spontaneous graphic taking of 
notes at lectures? 

7. Enquiries on organization, qualifications, 
training and conditions of service in the 
art-teaching profession and art inspecto- 
rate in different countries. 

8. What authorization and support are given 
to drawing in higher public examinations 
in different countries? 

9. By what means other than through drawing 
does education cultivate taste in art—pic- 
torial, plastic and applied? 

The Congress will hold its sixth annual 
meeting in Prague in the summer of 1928. 
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CARL G. LEECH 


Carl G. Leech, formerly principal of the 
Glen-Nor High School in Delaware County, has 
been appointed Superintendent of Delaware 
County Schools by Francis B. Haas. 

Superintendent Leech is a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College and has the 
degree A. M. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He has done graduate work in edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

For fifteen years Superintendent Leech has 
supervised educational work in Pennsylvania 
—for two years as principal of Oley High 
School, Berks County; for six years as prin- 
cipal of the Riegelsville Academy at Riegels- 
ville; for four years as supervising principal 
of the Quakertown schools; and for three years 
as principal of the Glen-Nor Junior-Senior 
High School, Delaware County. 

Superintendent Leech has taken an active 
part in the educational life of Delaware 
County, having been editor of the Delaware 
County School News, president of the Dela- 
ware County Debating League and a member 
of the executive committee of the Delaware 
County Teachers Association. 





“Teaching is lighting a lamp and not filling 
a bucket. That is to say the real teacher is 
one who inspires the pupil with love of learn- 
ing or of craftsmanship. The only way to 
find out whether a person can teach or not is 
to let him try. If he can awaken enthusiasm 
and make the child want to learn, he is a 
good teacher, no matter how ill-informed he 
may be. If he cannot light the flame of desire 
for knowledge in the child’s spirit, he is a 
poor teacher, no matter how many college de- 


grees he may possess.”—Frank Crane. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 
November 11 
They did their part; let us do ours! 
’Gainst private hate and public wrong 
O Prince of Peace, lend us thy power, 
O God of Justice, make us strong! 

Armistice Day! Seven years ago what a re- 
joicing there was and today it is with a proud 
sorrow that we think of those who so splendid- 
ly forgot self in the greatness of a nation’s 
just cause. It is a worthy emotion that fills 
our hearts as we bridge those seven years 
with hallowed memories. But Armistic Day 
is a day of reckoning and consecration even 
more than it is a memorial day. 

Can we honestly repeat Lillard’s answer to 
the challenge of “Flanders Fields’: 

Fear not that ye have died for naught. 

The torch ye threw to us we caught. 

Ten million hands will hold it high, 

And Freedom’s light shall never die! 

We’ve learned the lesson that ye taught 

In Flanders fields. 

Alfred Noyes has only too vividly pictured 
the kind of Armistice Day celebration that 
shows a lack of discernment as to the real 
significance of the day in “The Victory Ball.” 
Dancing, ribaldry, vulgarity, selfish enjoyment 
and forgetfulness of the sacred trust which 
has been ours for seven years. 

As we review those seven years there is 
much of national significance that we regret; 
and yet regrets are vain and futile. If “drunk 
with sight of power” those years have not 
been as rich in unselfish service as they might 
have been, nevertheless there are bright spots 
of service.—thousands of destitute children in 
the Near East have a chance to live respectable 
and useful lives because some Americans have 
kept faith. There are libraries and churches 
and homes and reconstruction work of all 
kinds throughout Europe in which our nation 
has shared the burden. 

In our own country boys and girls are more 
eager to develop their capabilities than ever 
before. These seven years have crammed col- 
leges and secondary schools to overflowing with 
young people eager to know the why’s and 
how’s so that life may unfold to them in full 
measure. And we are the teachers. Cannot 
we keep faith by building a citizenry out of 
this mass of boys and girls that will be strong 
in idealism, energy and ability to serve as real 
men and women should? 

Shall we content ourselves with feeding 
these young mouths the dry husks of academic 
learning or can we offer them a live, vital and 
quickening education such that they too, will 
be eager to snatch from our hands the torch 
and “carry on?” 

The tumult and the shouting dies. 
The captains and the kings depart. 


Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 





Excellence in arithmetic may be a mark of 
brilliance, but to be excellent in effort is a 
mark of character.—Edgar A. Guest. 
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THE RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
Nov. 11-26 


The Annual Roll Call of the American Red 
Cross will be held, beginning on the anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Armistice, Novem- 
ber 11, and continuing until Thanksgiving Day. 

The American Red Cross, the recognized vol- 
unteer relief agency of the American people, 
has in the past year served in numerous disas- 
ters in this country, has aided 96,931 disabled 
ex-service men and their dependents every . 
month, has continued to maintain its special 
services of public health nursing, of instruction 
in first aid to the injured, of life-saving in 
water accidents and many other works of 
value to the people of the country. 

The American Red Cross constitutes a vital 
force in American life, and the Roll Call is 
its invitation to all to participate in its work 
by making themselves members of its organiza- 
tion. Annual membership costs one dollar, of 
which half is spent in the community where it 
is contributed. 





A WORLD OBSERVANCE 


Golden Rule Sunday—December 6 

Midway between the festivals of Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas is International Golden Rule 
Sunday. f 

International Golden Rule Sunday is a day 
on which to apply the measure of the Golden 
Rule to our personal lives. This will be the 
third year of its world observance. Its ob- 
servance in fifty-two countries last year makes 
it a real International Day with definite spir- 
itual values. , 

Do unto others as you would be done by is 
an injunction that is binding on the Moslem, 
the Buddhist, the Jew and the Christian alike. 
It is the common denominator of religions, 
and it is fitting that its application, at this 
time, be made to the children of the world, par- 
ticularly to those orphaned children of the 
Near East, who are literally the world’s wards. 

Observe the day as your community or fam- 
ily conditions dictate, but think in terms of 
human brotherhood. At the same time be 
practical in your observance, and to make the 
practical application, keep the Near East or- 
phans in mind. 

Eat a Sunday dinner composed of approxi- 
mately the menu provided for thousands of 
children in the Near East Relief orphanages. 

Enter into fellowship with these little ones 
overseas. 

Measure your year’s income and expendi- 
tures by the Golden Rule. 

Then make such provision for the boys and 
girls in the Near East as your heart. suggests. 
Only remember: they must be fed and clothed 
three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
and trained to self-support. 





Some boys have got an education without 
going to school, many boys have gone to school 
without getting an education; but the best 
way for most boys to get an education is to go 
to school.—Lyman Abbott. 
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SPLENDID ATTENDANCE RECORD 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Gierling, R. D. No. 7, New Castle, Pennsylvania, are the parents 
of seven children who have maintained an enviable attendance record in the McKee School, 


Shenango Township, Lawrence County. 


County Superintendent Ball reports the following perfect attendance record for the seven 
Gierling children, during the school terms ending in the specified years. 


Name 
Susie Gierling 
Anne -Glerling «.<.<.0:-. 
Margaret Gierling 
Henry Gierling 
(Sick 10 days 1923) 

Weta CHEN) Saisie oo co oe eck nwecensseoasas 
nT PRN cscs cc wssn ad ane oie neceanes 
Dien (OME Ca eres caveriecedecumaancues 





Years 
. 1922—1923—1924—1925 
-.. 1922—1923—1924—1925 
. 1922—1923—1924—1925 


1922— —1924—1925 
Sikes dacsaviveccasauneens 1922—1923—1924—1925 
Sines sa celeisneaeietas ges eae — —1924—1925 
Viserndueeuacacecetpaneaaa _ _ —1925 





MARKING SYSTEM IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

The grading system in the high school of 
San Diego, California, is made on a five-point 
basis. One denotes excellent work; two, above 
average; three, average work; four, below 
average work; five, poor work. These five 
marks indicate groups. Grading has not yet 
been made so accurate that an absolute grade 
can be given. Students are classified only 
according to groups. The following qualities 
are observable in high school students, ac- 
cording to this system, and can be used and 
made the basis of a valuable estimate of the 
progress of education: 

1. Scholarship: 2, Initiative; 3, Attitude; 
4, Co-operation; 5, Individual Improvement. 

1. Scholarship refers to the pupil’s ability 


and skill in a comprehensive use of the sub- 
ject matter presented. 


2. Initiative refers to those spontaneous 
qualities that reveal the student as a group- 
leader and an efficient student. 


3. Attitude refers to the pupil’s apparent 
point of view in matters vital to his education 
and to the success of the school. 


4. Co-operation refers to the pupil’s effort 
and ability to stimulate and contribute to the 
group accomplishment. 

5. Individual Improvement refers to the 
pupil’s progress in overcoming weaknesses of 
personality, objectionable habits, poor penman- 
ship and other difficulties—American Educa- 
tional Digest, 
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PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


National Contest for Playground Beautification 

In order to encourage the beautification of 
America’s playgrounds, the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, is conducting a na- 
tional contest open to any playground, athletic 
field or outdoor space used primarily for ac- 
tive play and games and administered by non- 
commercial groups in the United States and 
Canada. The Harmon Foundation is offering 
the awards for the contest—three $500 cash 
prizes, thirty $50 cash prizes and thirty-three 
prizes of $50 each in nursery stock. The 
awards are not for the most beautiful play- 
grounds but for those showing the greatest 
progress in beautification from now until the 
contest closes, November 1, 1926. Entries can- 
not be made after December 1, 1925. 


Delineator Conducts Essay Contest on the 
Teaching Profession 


The Delineator offers to teachers three prizes 
of $500, $300 and $200, respectively, for the 
best articles on “What is the Matter with the 
Teaching Profession and How May its Evils 
be Cured?” To other people interested in edu- 
cation a similar set of prizes will be awarded 
for essays on the same subject. 


Department of Welfare Emblem Contest 


The Pennsylvania State Department of Wel- 
fare desires an emblem symbolic of its work 
which may be used on a cover design for its 
monthly publication, the Welfare News. 

The schools submitting the best cover de- 
signs will receive a framed picture, plaster 
cast or books, according to preference, valu- 
ed at $25.00 for the first choice and at $15.00 
for the second choice. 

Drawings submitted are to be a finished 
product, made upon white paper in black 
india ink, and of a size suitable for reduction 
to 6 by 9 inches. The design should be simple 
and should include a distinctive emblem which 
expresses appropriately the work and policies 
of the Department of Welfare of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The emblem will be used for purposes other 
than on the cover of the Welfare News, as 
upon printed pamphlets, in exhibits, etc. 
Hence, it could well depict the spirit of the 
State or the spirit of the Father of our great 
Commonwealth caring for its dependents— 
those children or adults who are sick in body 
or in mind, who are poor, delinquent or in 
need of the protection of the State. It must 
lend itself to purposes of printing and reduc- 
tion to a small size. The right is reserved to 
make alterations in the designs chosen if nec- 
essary to fulfil the purposes for which the 
emblem and cover are to be used. 

Entries must reach the Department of Wel- 
fare before midnight of January 31, 1926. 

The judges are C. Valentine Kirby, Art Di- 
rector, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harriet Sartain, Principal, School of De- 
sign for Women, Philadelphia, James C. Bou- 
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dreau, Director of Art Education, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools and Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Sec- 
retary of Welfare. 


Prizes for Studies in the Field of Economics 


Hart, Schaffner and Marx of Chicago is 
offering in 1926 prizes totalling $2,000 for the 
four best studies in the economic field. Prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 are to be awarded in Class 
A, which is open to residents of the United 
States and Canada without restriction and of 
$300 and $200 in Class B, which “includes 
only those who, at the time the papers are sent 
in, are undergraduates at any American col- 
lege.” Papers should be sent on or before June 
1, 1926 to J. Laurence Laughlin of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who is chairman of the 
committee of award. 


National Safety Council Conducts Art Poster 
Contest 

The National Safety Council has announced 
a National Art Poster Contest for high school 
pupils which has been endorsed by the Eastern 
and Western Arts Associations. The subject 
is safety—in the home, in the street, in the 
factory. The contest is part of the National 
Safety Council’s program of education in acci- 
dent prevention. Forty-nine prizes will be 
given—First prize, $100; second prize, $60; 
third prize, $40; fourth prize, $30; fifth prize, 
$25; sixth prize, $20; seventh prize, $15; six 
prizes of $10 each; ten prizes of $5 each and 
twenty-five prizes of $1 each. For further 
inquiries address the National Safety Council, 
168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago,. Ill. 


Art-in-Trades Club Announces Wallpaper 
Design Competition 

Robert T. Griffin has furnished The Art-in- 
Trades Club of New York City a sum sufficient 
to conduct a competition tor wallpaper designs. 
The design submitted should be for use in the 
living room of a moderate sized, suburban 
dwelling. The prize winning designs are to 
become the property of the Robert Griffin Com- 

pany. The first, second and third prizes are 
$1, 000, $200 and $100, respectively. Designs 
should be submitted between February 15 and 
20, 1926 to George E. Clark, Secretary of the 
Exhibition Committee, Art-in-Trades Club, 
34 East 38th Street, New York City. 





THEY TAUGHT THEMSELVES 

Thomas A. Edison. From newsboy to the 
most famous inventor living; constant reader 
and investigator. 

Charles M. Schwab. From stakedriver to 
president of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. Through his gifts he has opened educa- 
tional advantages to many. 

Andrew Carnegie. A cotton factory boy who 
became the greatest steel maker in America. 
Early realizing the value of education, he 
spent his great fortune in endowments. 

Henry C. Frick. From clerk to the largest 
coke producer in the world. 
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1924 GERMAN TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL TEAM 


The German Township High School football team last year won a Penn State Alumni 
Cup by winning the county championship in Fayette County. H. D. Wheeler of Ohio State was 
the coach. J. B. Sheets is principal of the high school and R. E. Rudisill is district superin- 


tendent of the German Township Schools. 





COLUMBIA COUNTY PERFECT 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 
At the close of each school year, County 
Superintendent Evans prepares a summary of 
the perfect attendance record in each school 
in each of the districts under his supervision. 
He placed the following tables at the close 
of the 1924-25 summary: 
Standing of districts according to per- 
centage of enrollment perfect in attendance. 






Catawissa Boro. . 18.79 Jackson Twp. ...... 7.50 
Mt. Pleasant Twp.. 15.85 Benton Twp. ...... 7.40 
Orange Ewe. 236 cs se 15.71 Conyngham Twp. .. 6.45 
Briarcreek Boro. 14.54 Orangeville Boro. .. 6.44 
Madison ‘Twp. 13.51 Hemlock Twp. .... 5.67 
Mifflin Twp. 3 Catawissa Twp. ....° 5.37 
Mais TWD. ieccces Benton Boro. ...... 5.26 
Briarcreek Twp. Sugarloaf Twp. .... 4.83 
Pine Twp. ... Beaver Twp. ...... 4.48 
Scat Kw ...:.... i Stillwater Boro. ... 3.84 
Greenwood Twp. .. 9.81 Centralia Boro. .... 2.45 
Millville Boro. .... 9.21 Locust Twp. ....-. 2.44 
Center Twp. ...... 7.79 Cleveland Twp. .... 2.29 
Fishingcreek Twp... 7.57 Franklin Twp. .. 1.73 
Montour Twp. .... 7.52 Roaringcreek Twp.. .76 


2. Standing of districts according to per- 
centage of attendance of all pupils. This ar- 
rangement shows which district has the most 
of its children in school each day. 
bo eerie - 36 


Re ce 5.19 
Catawissa Boro. .. 8 16 


Greenwood 
Briarcreek Twp. ... 
Benton Boro. 


Centra. occ cie won 93.80 OCRMNM as 6 5 vices siewe 92.15 
ag Boro. 93.79 Orangeville ........ 92.11 
EE ora s samme 93.68 REGGIO wicccw acces 91.63 
Conyngham ........ 93.59 MORNE secasccues 90.95 
Mt. Pleasant ...... 93.48 NEE Feeds as vice 90.76 
CO 7 eae 93.37 Fishing Creek ...... 90.38 
NAN bo acore oes 93.25 pO 89.82 
Stillwater c.cicccess S522 EMGGEe ocessiseies 89.38 
OUIRER, occ cece wtincs 92.96 Roaringcreek 87.87 
= 2) ee TRGe WRN cease vessienaes 87.07 
Tadeataad eee se 92.72 Peemh  o.ccecsees SGMO 
oR Twp. .... 92.54 Clewelanid 2.220256. 85.96 


A copy of the summary is placed in each 
school room in the county. This gives the 
teacher and the children a chance to compare 
their standing with other schools in the dis- 
trict and with other districts in the county. 
In addition to this the list is published in a 
daily newspaper. This procedure helps to 
create a better school spirit not only ‘among 
the —— but with the patrons and directors 
as well. 





NEWS FROM SCHOOL 

Alice had learned the story of Columbus at 
school and was telling it to her mother. 

“An’ his ships were named the Nina, the 
Pinta and—and—” 

“Santa Maria,” prompted her mother. 

“Yes, and the queen’s name was—was—” 

“Tsabella,” suggested her mother. 

“Mother,” demanded Alice, with sudden sus- 
picion, “have you heard this story before?” 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 8-14 


I have heard the Sage remark now and then 
“Tell me what a man reads and [’I] tell you 
what he is.”—-Wouldn’t it be a real calamity 
if we had to measure up to the high water 
mark of our intellect all the time in our read- 
ing? I have a suspicion that to be always 
traveling the high road of improvement is the 
trait of a highbrow. Often country lanes and 
side excursions are most delightful. Let the 
mental motor cool off and wander carefree 
and happy down some of these side roads of 
reading. 

There is the mysterious side road with sud- 
den curves, mysterious sounds, moving lights, 
masks and veiled faces, pistol shots and, yes 
—dead bodies, that leads the reader down the 
trail of the good detective story. How renewed 
and relaxed he feels who has followed this 
bloody, bristling route. 

And who does not like to travel over the 
pleasantly unwinding, sunshine and shadow, 
love-story road which leads to the inevitable 
and unerring ending. It is a most satisfactory 


path. 

And then there is the little path that leads 
to the very quiet places of your own heart 
that no one but the poet can ever reach. It is 
a favorite bypath of the lucky ones who have 
discovered it. 

There is another path you will enjoy, but 
you cannot travel it alone. No one travels 
this road unless he is accompanied by a little 
child. Sometimes it is a very real child that 
tugs your hand in his eagerness to hurry on 
over the next little hill, sometimes it is a dream 
child whose fancies and quaint ways are 
- strangely akin to the ghost of the child that 
you once were. At any rate this road is one 
never to be forgotten. And so put up that 
staid. philosophical treatise or that volume of 
brilliant essays and get down on your praying 
bones and peer along the very lowest shelf of 
books. Here is the signpost “Little Women,” 
and here at the cross roads “Boat Club” and 
“Robinson Crusoe” and this much worn vol- 
ume is—oh yes it is—“The Wide, Wide World.” 
Now if you can find a really truly child,— 
good; and if you can’t, there is always that 
little ghost that once was you. Farewell, and 
a pleasant journey. 





HOW TO OPEN A BOOK 


Hold the book with its back on a smooth 
or covered table; let the front board down, then 
the other, holding the leaves in one hand while 
you open a few leaves at the back, then a few 
at the front, and so on, alternately opening 
back and front, gently pressing open the sec- 
tions till you reach the center of the volume. 
Do this two or three times and you will obtain 
the best results. Open the volume violently 
or carelessly in any one place and you will 
likely break the back and cause a start in the 
leaves. Never force the back of the book.— 
From “Modern Bookbinding.” 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 
November 26, 1925 


A quaint old account thus describes the first 
American harvest festival which the Pilgrim 
Fathers celebrated in October, 1621: 

“Our harvest being gotten in, our Governor 
sent foure men on fowling, so that we might 
after a more special manner rejoyce together 
after we had gathered the fruit of our labors. 
They foure in one day killed as much fowle 
as, with a little help beside, served the Com- 
pany almost a weeke.” Many of the Indians, 
among them Chief Massasoit, the Pilgrims’ 
friend and ally, joined in the three days’ feast- 
ing. There was plenty of roast turkey, for 
the fowlers found “great store” of the now 
famous Thanksgiving bird in the neighborhood 
of Plymouth. 

The year following the harvest festival was 
filled with misfortune and the colonists held no 
autumn feast. With empty larders they were 
counting the days until the spring-sown crops 
should furnish them with supplies. Then a 
terrible drought withered the corn in the fields 
and burned the gardens brown. A day of 
special prayer was followed by a long re- 
freshing rain, and at the same time a ship 
loaded with friends and supplies was sighted. 
So the governor appointed a day for “public 
thanksgiving.” 

In the course of the Revolutionary War, the 
Continental Congress appointed December 18, 
1777 to be observed generally as a “thanksgiv- 
ing day’ in consequence of the surrender of 
Burgoyne. In the first year of his office, Presi- 
dent Washington issued a proclamation recom- 
mending that November 26, 1789, be kept as 
a day of “national thanksgiving” for the estab- 
lishment of a form of government that made 
for safety and happiness. 

For years the festival was almost exclus- 
ively a New England institution, celebrated by 
religious services in the churches, the sermon 
being often a political address, and by gather- 
ing at the old home of the scattered members 
of the family. The day gradually became a 
custom in the western and some of the south- 
ern states, each appointing its own day. In 
1864 President Lincoln issued a proclamation 
in which he “appointed and set aside’”’ the last 
Thursday in November as a day of national 
thanksgiving “for the defense against un- 
friendly designs without and signal victories 
over the enemy who is of our own household.” 

Since Lincoln’s time, each President has set 
aside the last Thursday of November for a 
like festival, so that Thanksgiving Day is now 
as firmly fixed a national festival as the 
Fourth of July itself. The proclamation of 
the president is usually followed by one is- 
sued by the governot of each state.—A bstract- 
ed from Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Suggestions for observance of Thanksgiving 
may be found in the November 1923 number 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, pages 
166 and 167 and in the November 1924 Jour- 
NAL, page 169, 








Education Week 


November 16-22, 1925 


A PROCLAMATION 


By the President of the United States of 
America. 


Education is becoming well-nigh universal 
in America. The rapidity of its expansion 
within the past half century has no precedent. 
Our system of public instruction, administered 
by state and local officers, is peculiarly suited 
to our habits of life and to our plan of govern- 
ment, and it has brought forth abundant fruit. 

* * * * 


The utmost endeavor must be exerted to pro- 
vide for every child in the land the full meas- 
ure of education which his need and his ca- 
pacity demand; and none must be permitted 
to live in ignorance. Marked benefit has come 
in recent years from nation-wide campaigns 
for strengthening public sentiment for univer- 
sal education, for upholding the hands of con- 
stituted school authorities and for promoting 
meritorious legislation in behalf of the schools. 
Such revivals are wholesome and should con- 
tinue. 

Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President 
of the United States, do proclaim the week be- 
ginning November sixteen as American Edu- 
cation Week, and I urge that it be observed 
throughout the United States. I recommend 
that the governors of the several states issue 
proclamations setting forth the necessity of 
education to a free people and requesting that 
American Education Week be appropriately 
celebrated in their respective states. I urge 
further that local officers, civic, social and re- 
ligious organizationes and citizens of every 
occupation contribute with all their strength to 
the advance of education, and that they make 
of American Education Week a special season 
of mutual encouragement in promoting that 
enlightenment upon which the welfare of the 
nation depends. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SUPERINTEN- 
DENT 


Every week in the school year in Pennsyl- 
vania is devoted to education. The justifica- 
tion of Education Week each year is that it 
serves to focus attention on the importance and 
needs of the schools and the necessity for co- 
operation on the part of the people in work- 
ing out educational problems. 
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Pennsylvania should use the coming Edu- 
cation Week, November 16-22, as an opportune 
occasion to bring parents and taxpayers into 
personal contact with the work of the schools 
that they may the better know what the 
schools are actually doing for the community. 
Such contact will serve to inform the people 
upon the needs and deficiencies of the schools; 
it will help them realize that the expenditure 
for education is an investment that yields large 
returns; it will tend to arouse their enthusi- 
asm for, widen their appreciation of, and en- 
list their co-operation in, the cause of public 
education. 

Education Week should lead the student to 
a realization of the responsibilities that ac- 
company educational opportunity. It should 
emphasize the necessity of keeping the main 
object of his education in view. It should 
arouse a realization that school is a place of 
industry, a place where work is essential to 
success, a place where law and order are re- 
spected. ; 

Teachers will welcome the opportunity to 
establish closer contacts with parents and 
citizens and to be assured of their sympa- 
thetic co-operation. The.occasion can also be 
made a time for the teachers to scan the edu- 
cational horizon, to note changing conditions 
and tc adapt curriculum and teaching methods 
to these needs. 

FrANcIs B. Haas 





METHODS OF OBSERVANCE 


Nation and State are earnestly preparing to. 
celebrate the coming Education Week in a way 
that will bring the aims, needs and problems 
of the public schools prominently and effect- 
ively to the attention of the people. 

Promoters of the movement agree that the 
importance of education is generally accepted, 
but they feel the necessity of bringing about 
a better understanding of the aims and needs 
of the schools, a closer relationship between 
teachers and parents and the enthusiastic co- 
operation of citizens in working out the prob- 
lems of the schools. National and State of- 
ficials are taking an active part in the organi- 
zation of the movement. President Coolidge 
has issued a proclamation. The Governors of 
practically all the State have-sent forth a 
call to the people to join in the movement. 
The N. E. A., P. S. E. A., American Legion, 
Parent-Teacher and kindred organizations are 
promoting a “Visit the Schools” campaign and 
are working for a one-hundred per cent re- 
sponse on the part of the people to the end that 
they may secure first-hand information con- 
cerning school conditions; that they may help 
the teacher to better understand the children; 
that they may help to impress upon the child 
the value of co-operation and the mutual re- 
sponsibility of parents and teachers. 
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Education is a co-operative enterprise. It 
is as much the problem of citizens as it is that 
of school officials. There is need on the part 
of the people of understanding the objectives 
of the schools, of knowing intimately the teach- 
ers, of co-operating in the solution of educa- 
tional problems. Programs are being organ- 
ized with this in view and it is believed that 
a a advance will be made toward this 
goal. 

Pennsylvania is adapting the Nation’s pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the State. Such 
topics as the Constitution, Patriotism, Home 
and School, Health, Conservation, etc., will be 
stressed. In addition, emphasis will also be 
placed on Pennsylvania as a Commonwealth. 


Initiatives 

During the past few years, attention has 
been especially directed toward some education- 
al problem of State-wide concern. Interest 
in music, art, adult and health education, has 
been developed in this way. This year the 
wider use of visual aids in teaching will be 
emphasized because they supply the concrete 
element necessary to successful teaching. In 
the field of visual education, beginnings may 
be made in the following way: 


I—(a) Make an inventory of visual ma- 
terial on hand that will enrich and 
vitalize instruction. 

(b) Begin to. use this material; con- 
tinue to use it; watch the results. 

II—(a) Consider the value of open-air les- 

sons, the field trip or school jour- 


ney. 

(b) Make a list of all nearby places 
which contain objective material 
that can be used in teaching the va- 
rious subjects. 


For Example 

Art—Landscapes, architecture, sculpture, art 

galleries, monuments, museums, windows 

that contain examples of artistic dress, 
furniture, etc. 

Civies—City Hall, court house, post office; De- 
partments of Health, Fire and Street 
Cleaning; highways, public utilities, 
model planning, etc. 

Geography—scenic spots; eminences overlook- 
ing valleys where communities, and all 
they contain, may be seen; land and 
water forms, industries, model farms, 
transportation, forest plantations, natu- 
ral curiosities, etc. 

Health—recreation centers, parks, water sup- 
ply, sanitary food markets, hospitals, 
athletic fields, etc. 

History—shrines, markers, specimens of the 
old and new, inventions, historical so- 
cieties, etc. 

Mathematics—practical lessons on the outside 
in arithmetic, geometry, trignonometry, 
surveying, etc. 

Science—nature study, botany, geology and 
zoology specimens; bird sanctuaries, 
astronomical rambles, etc. 

Vocational Education—types of occupation. 
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The school journey will enable teacher and 
children to utilize the visual features in con- 
nection with several subjects. On the different 
trips, “safety-first” instruction will function 
in a practical way; trees and birds may be 
studied; examples of architecture, landscaping, 
clean streets, and objects of special interest 
noted; industries, scenic spots, historic shrines, 
improved highways, reforestration, fire tow- 
ers, evidences of the great wealth of the Com- 
monwealth and the projects it is undertaking 
can be pointed out, thus stimulating interest 
in the greatness of the State. 


III Assemble objects 
classroom use. 


IV Begin the collections of 

(a) Post cards 
Photographic prints 
Pictures 
Posters 
Pictorial material from magazines 
and the photogravure sections of 
newspapers. This material will 
prove most valuable in the teaching 
of all the subjects. 


V Create a fund, or have some co-operative 
agency assist in the purchase of a 
projector—stereoscopes, stereopticon 
or motion picture machine—for use 
in the school. 


and specimens for 


VI Procure a list of free slides which are 
available to schools. 


VII Procure a list of the free films which are 
available to schools. 


In assembling the different collections, chil- 
dren should be given a part in the project. 
There is a wealth of post card and press ma- 
terial, very valuable, that can be brought to 
the schools by the children. This will interest 
parents. The schools as a whole should pass 
on the value of material before it is made a 
part of the collection. 





TRAINING FOR PROFESSIONAL LEAD- 
ERSHIP OF BOY SCOUTS 


The Boy Scouts of America during the next 
twelve months will need at least three hundred 
men to serve as fulltime, paid executives and 
assistant executives in connection with the 
operation of the 606 first-class councils now 
operating and the new councils to be organ- 
ized during the coming year. 

Plans are being developed for a series of 
intensive training courses of thirty days each, 
to equip these workers for effective leadership 
in local scout council activities in various parts 
of the country. 

Courses will be restricted to men with such 
educational qualifications and general aptitude 
as will reasonably assure their success in this 
particular field of educational work. Those 
interested should communicate with Judson B. 
Freeman, the director of the course, at the Na- 
tional Council Office, Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


























DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 











DEPARTMENT SERVICE—DEPUTY ORGANIZATION 


It is not generally understood that the Administrative Code enacted by the Leg- 
islature of 1923 enlarged tremendously the responsibilities of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Previous to the passage of the Code the Department was primarily the agent en- 
trusted with the care of the State’s interests in public education, in addition to a few 
responsibilities toward institutions, through the State Council of Education, and en- 
trance credentials into the various professions. 

The Administrative Code definitely, however, makes the Department of Public 
Instruction responsible for the co-ordination of practically all agencies in the State 
that deal directly with education or with educational standards in which the State is 
interested. 

This means that the Superintendent of Public Instruction is responsible not only 
for the administration of the public school functions served directly by the Depart- 
ment, but also for the administration and fiscal control of a number of new agencies. 

In order that relative values may be maintained and the service to schools im- 
proved, deputyships have been created in the major fields of Secondary Education, 
Rural Education, Vocational Education, Professional Education and Administration. 
The Superintendent at present is assuming direct responsibility for the Elementary 
Field and for Higher Education. 

This organization assures those desiring service that, except in extreme cases 
where appeal is needed, prompt service is available, and it further admits of the de- 
velopment of a single, unified, non-overlapping policy, which is one of our objectives. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Deputy Superintendents 











JAMES IN. RUE e065 cc cccee nessa Secondary Education............ Executive officer in absence of Superintendent, 
Related Agencies, Staff Teaching Assignments 

WriLiraM M. DENISON..........+-- BARISAN o.oo 5c cckdve ce ee Fiscal Control, Budgets, School Law 

LinDLEY H. DENNIS.........2ccees Vocational Education........... State and State- Aided Vocational Institutions, 
Special Days 

Cosme Di. TOG: coc cece ccwcses Professional Education.......... State Examining Boards 


Higher Institutions and Private Secondary 
Schools (Reports and Accreditment of) 


Roprnt C. SHAW: 66 icc cc swecececs Mural Rducatiow.. «. . <066 se caxs Institutes 
Te Ge IONE, 6 iso cc k nec cccweve Elementary Education.......... Curriculum Organization, Research, Surveys 
Directors of Bureaus 
MINER 05 oo -cse a de le wheare es aaerake Ey BE CeCe | «=U Na os os Sic wriiccnc nev encscuaewans T. A. Bock 
GN eer rere errr t Js ¥. SHAMBACM SchOOhBMUGIMES:. «ooo ciccccccnccecsaces HuBert C. EICHER 
CimemRINS coho vac daet i ue ae ecaeuees James G. PUNE 9 TRAEees onic ve kcccckn vii ve cecincwces HENRY KLONOWER 
VOGMMONEES 5 coca Var ecderedccodewe F. THEODORE STRUCK 
Directors of Subjects 
AGP TAMCANOE So eicic ts en caoeee yess C. VALENTINE KirBy Mathematics and Science......... ree cueka seen J. A. FoBERG 
pO ES OER rer eC re Cer rer. ore OrTON LOWE Music Education..............0eeceeeees (To be announced) 
Eee ate OMCEON, «on 5os pcccedsespusntueas A. W. CasTLE School Consolidation Projects..............4. Lee L. DRIVER 
Geography... .cccecsecccccccevcceresees ERNA_ GRASSMUCK = School Libraries..........00-.+-00eeees ADELINE B. ZACHERT 
Health Education..........-.--00. (acting) W. G. MOORHEAD Social Studées........ccccccescccccccceccece J. L. BARNARD 
TAGE THIEN CORON oo. 5 o.5 aisrces cvceencawceuss JAMEs M. GLass SRE EOE So. 6 San erence adddwadedunts F. H. REITER 
Vie AGE 6 5 co cccccccnadcmecdeénes C. F. HoBan 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, Secretary........0.cecceccecccccsececcees H. H. BatsH 
State Library and Museu, AGisG LAGAN. o0..0 i cidivscicveseccsectecvece ANNA MacDONALD 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
Francis B. Haas, President and Chief Executive Officer, Harrisburg 
Nou Go Mmtt Rhee goweccacansctencnenandathwncwseeedansdusddvandagiedwattouwes es Philadelphia 
AES, AEN NS PROMI Ec EE Eis oo. ccinaccnse cena dbcuspeendismuetcaoseauleas tkenasseeneaas Carlisle 














eee Oe OO I, BS oo bccn toc an mocntnceneesaweaess . Dimock 
CHARLES E. DICKEY.. F .Pittsburgh 
SAMUEL S, FLEISHER... Philadelphia 
Mrs. ALiceE F. KIERNAN....... ....Somerset 
por Dg i ee rte ee err ere ran ee errr er Bryn Mawr 


James N. Rute, Secretary 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 


To County and District Superintendents: 

Through the Department’s section of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL you have been 
advised of our plans for the annual Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Normal School 
i. to be held in Harrisburg, November 

to 6. 

The purpose of this letter is to extend you 
a cordial invitation to.be present during the 
sessions of the Conference and to extend 
through you a cordial invitation also to your 
immediate staff, supervising principals and 
other supervisory officers in your jurisdiction 
who may desire to attend. 

Matters of vital and pressing importance in 
the administration of the public schools of the 
Commonwealth will be presented to you for 
your consideration and discussion. The main 
purposes of the Conference are: 


A closer co-ordination of the efforts and ac- 
tivities of the various administrative 
units of the public school system; and 

The development of a working program for 
the current school year. 


In the realization of purposes of the Con- 
ference, the benefit and advice of the experi- 
ence of every Superintendent in the State is 
urgently desired. I sincerely hope you can 
come, together with as many of your super- 
visory officers as may find it possible to attend. 

The sessions of the Conference will open 
Wednesday, November 4 at 2:00 P. M. in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. The 
last session will be held Friday morning, be- 
a at 9:30 and closing not later than 

' FRANCIS B. Haas 





ARTS ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


County Superintendents and Assistants, 
District and Associate Superintendents, 
Supervising Principals, Supervisors and 
Teachers of Art, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, Industrial Education and Con- 
tinuation Schools: 


Plans have been completed for the meetings 
of various Arts Associations in the seven terri- 
torial areas throughout the State. The West- 
ern Arts Association held its meeting at Pitts- 
burgh, October 23 and 24. The Central Arts 
Association met at Harrisburg, October 31. 
The other meetings will be held on the fol- 
lowing dates: 


To 


Mountain Arts Association—Nov. 6-7—Lewis- 
town 

Metropolitan Arts Association—Deec. 11-12— 
Philadelphia : 

Anthracite Arts Association—March 6—Sun- 
bury 
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Official Communications 


Lehigh Valley Arts Association—March 13— 
Bethlehem 

Northwestern Arts Association—March 27— 
Warren 


Each of these meetings provides for a re- 
gional conference of the teachers, supervisors 
and administrators of Art, Commercial, Home 
Economics, Agricultural and Industrial Edu- 
cation and Continuation Schools. In some 

.cases there are other groups not mentioned 
above. We shall be glad to have you attend 
and participate in the meeting of the asso- 
ciation which represents your territory. Should 
you desire to attend meetings of any of the 
other associations you may feel sure of a 
welcome there also. Please come prepared to 
take an active part in the meeting. Every 
effort is being made to make it one that will 
appeal to you. / 

A detailed program of the meeting of your 
association will be sent to you by the associa- 
tion secretary. In the meantime, please re- 
serve the date and plan to bring as many of 
your friends as possible. We should like to 
know what you are doing and what your spe- 
cial problems are. We have always found these 
meetings worth while and we trust that they 


may be for you also. 
L. H. DENNIS 
C. V. KirBy 





SPRING ARBOR DAY PROJECT 
To School Superintendents: 

In advocating tree planting by public school 
pupils on Arbor Day emphasis has been placed, 
heretofore, on planting shade and ornamental 
trees on school grounds. Much good has come 
from this type of planting and it should be 
continued. I am suggesting, however, that on 
the spring Arbor Days of 1926, April 9 and 
23, in addition to the usual activities, that 
where possible, the planting of forest trees 
on idle land be stressed. The need of refores- 
tration in the State is so great that this proj- 
ect offers a practical opportunity for the pub- 
lic school pupils to render a distinct public 
service. 

The Department of Forests and Waters has 
agreed to supply forest tree seedlings to schools 
free of charge upon request from superinten- 
dents, secretaries of school boards or teachers. 
The only cost entailed is for transportation 
by parcel post or express from the nursery, 
which should not exceed twenty cents per hun- 
dred trees. To further this project, the De- 
partment will reserve one million white pine 
and Scotch pine trees. The trees. will be al- 
lotted and distributed under a plan and upon 
receipt of forms published in the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

I feel sure that this will appeal to you as a 
commendable educational project. I know of 
no more effective way to instill in the minds 
of the school children tree appreciation, so es- 
sential to the restoraticen of our forests, than to 
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have them engage in actual tree planting.* Lo- 
cal organizations interested in civic welfare 
and conservation will welcome an opportunity 
to co-operate. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 


*The planting equipment needed will be a 
mattock to dig the holes and a 12 quart bucket 
with several inches of water, in which the 
trees may be carried to prevent the roots 
from drying out. One mattock and one bucket 
will be needed for each 300 trees planted. If 
the roots of the seedlings are exposed to the 
air for twenty or thirty minutes the trees may 
die. The tops of the trees should not be per- 
mitted to get wet. 

The trees will be sent from the nurseries 
four or five days before they are to be planted 
so that they will be on hand for Arbor Day. 
Instructions for caring for the trees before 
planting will be sent to applicants when the 
trees are forwarded from the nurseries. If 
unfavorable weather conditions prevent plant- 
ing on Arbor Day the trees should be “heeled 
in,” according to instructions that will be given 
when you receive the trees. 

The trees should be planted on idle lands 
that are close to the school buildings. Farm 
owners near country schools are usually glad 
to set aside a small area of non-productive 
land and give their permission to schools for 
planting trees on it.. City schools may be able 
to secure permission from the municipal au- 
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thorities to plant trees on unused park lands 
or from private land owners to plant steep 
side-hills, or soils too poor or stony for the 
growing of agricultural crops. Permission 
should be secured from the land owner before 
any trees are planted. 

When the planting site is some distance from 
the school it will be necessary to provide trans- 
portation. Parents of the students, the owners 
of the land on which the trees are to be planted 
and other interested persons having automo- 
biles should be requested to furnish transporta- 
tion. 

The Department of Forests and Waters will 
furnish the trees free of charge at the State 
Nurseries. They will be properly packed in 
corrugated cartons and shipped by parcel post 
C. O. D. When the trees are received the 
school will pay the postman the transportation 
charges, which should not exceed 20c per hun- 
dred trees. No doubt the owner of the land 
on which the trees will be planted will be glad 
to pay this small charge. A tree application 
form is included in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
Make your plans, fill out the application and 
return it to the Department of Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, Penna. One million white 
pine and Scotch pine trees are being reserved 
for planting by the public schools of the State. 
It is very important that you submit your 
application promptly so that you will be sure 
to get trees. Applications submitted first must 
be given preference. 





Form 48 


SECRETARY OF FORESTS AND WATERS 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Sir:— > 


(Fill out, tear off and mail promptly) 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF FORESTS AND WATERS 
Nursery Stock Applications 


I hereby make application for the forest tree seedlings listed below:— 


(Date) | 

















Species Age Number 

White Pine 3 years 

Scotch Pine 2 years 
Trees are to be planted in Township, County, Penna. 
Land owned by. _Address_ 








Purpose of Planting. 





Ship trees to (name) 


(Wood production—watershed—windbreak—demonstration—etc.) 





Post office 


Express office. 





Desired date of shipment 





1. 





Remarks: 








Name of school 


Name of teacher. 














Address. 
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HIGH SCHOOL CLASSIFICATION 


To County and District Superintendents: 

County and District Superintendents hav- 
ing high schools under their supervision which 
should be inspected by the Department this 
year are requested to send the names of such 
high schools to the Department, at their ear- 
liest convenience. 

As announced in the October JOURNAL, high 
schools will be classified this year primarily 
upon the basis of detailed reports and recom- 
mendations of county and district superinten- 
dents. Doubtful cases, special cases requested 
by a superintendent, new high schools await- 
ing initial classification and high schools de- 
siring a higher rating will be inspected by the 
Department. 

JAMES N. RULE 





ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 
To Teachers, Principals and Superintendents: 

A recent tabulation of school attendance 
data for the State of Pennsylvania showed that 
there were 128,238 sessions of absence during 
the school year 1923-24, due to illegal em- 
ployment. In a conference between represen- 
tatives of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
try and the Department of Public Instruction 
a plan was set up whereby the efforts of the 
two Departments may be effectively co-ordi- 
nated to reduce to a minimum absences due 
to illegal employment. 

In recording absences teachers should keep 
in mind that: 

1. “Illegal employment” refers only to min- 
ors under sixteen years of age who work in 
the industries without a general employment 
certificate while school is in session, or to 
those who engage in prohibited occupations. 

2. Absences of children who work on the 
farm or in the home during the compulsory 
attendance period without exemption or emer- 
gency permits should be classified as “parental 
neglect.” If the pupils are of compulsory at- 
tendance age, such absences should be counted 
as unlawful, but they should not be recorded 
as “illegal employment.” 

Teachers, principals and superintendents 
are urged to forward promptly to local at- 
tendance officers specific information regarding 
firms that employ minors illegally. Attend- 
ance officers should investigate such cases im- 
mediately and see to it that the appropriate 


action is taken. J. Y. SHAMBACH 





SCHOOL NURSES CONFERENCES 

The Department of Public Instruction plans 
to hold a series of regional conferences for 
school nurses again this year. . 

The purpose of these conferences is to give 
definite instruction concerning the scope of 
school nursing and the method of operation. 
The regional centers are: Meadville, Monon- 
gahela City, Punxsutawney, Lewistown, Read- 
ing and Wilkes-Barre. Last year ninety per 
cent of all school districts employing nurses 
sent representatives. 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
The State Council of Education held its 
first meeting for the current school year, 


September 18, 1925. Among the _ business 
transacted were the following items of gen- 
eral interest: 

1. Adopted standards and a procedure in ac- 
cordance with which it will be possible 
for the state normal schools in time to be- 
come four-year teachers’ colleges with the 
right to grant baccalaureate degrees in 
education. 

2. Created Blawnox Boro, Allegheny County, 
as a separate school district of the fourth 
class. 

38. Approved applications for the continuance 
this year of certain one-room schools 
which had been closed because of an aver- 
age daily attendance of ten pupils or 
fewer. 

4, Approved sites for 27 consolidated schools. 

5. Approved applications from various school 
districts for adjustments of valuations 
upon which percentage of reimbursement 
is determined on account of teachers em- 
ployed. 

6. Approved five-hundred dollar appropriations 
for joint vocational schools. 

7. Authorized investment of accumulated bal- 
ance in the State School Fund in the State 
Highway bonds. 

8. Passed a resolution, addressed to the Direc- 
tors of the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
endorsing the project of the exposition 
management to assemble a _ world-wide 
educational exhibit. 





NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Among the business transacted by the Board 
of Normal School Principals at the meeting 
held October 3, 1925, were the following items 
of general interest: 

1. Authorized regional conferences in the sev- 
eral normal school service areas to pro- 
vide each institution with an opportunity 
to present to school officials the forms of 
professional service which it is ready to 
offer and to provide school authorities 
with an opportunity to make known their 
needs for professional service. 

2. Made provision for the annual conference of 
normal school faculties at Lock Haven, No- 
vember 23-25. 

3. Authorized a committee of five to prepare 
a five-year program covering standard 
intelligence tests to be given juniors in 
the state normal schools. 

4, Authorized a committee to prepare a two- 
year program covering the advertising 
situation and other questions related to 
presenting the worth of teaching as a pro- 
fession to Pennsylvanians who might be 
interested. 

5. Continued the committee on four-year courses 
to co-operate with the State Superinten- 
dent in developing the next step toward 
establishing standards for degree-grant- 
ing courses. 
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CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND NORMAL SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
NOVEMBER 4-6, 1925 


Plans have been completed for the annual 
conference of school superintendents and nor- 
mal school principals. The sessions will be 
held in the State Capitol, Harrisburg, begin- 
ning November 4 at 2:00 P. M. and ending 
November 6 at 11:30 A. M. 

General sessions will be held in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. For the sec- 
tional meetings, the House and Senate Cham- 
bers will be used. The program as tentatively 
arranged will be as follows: 


Wednesday, November 4, 2:00 P. M. 
General Session 


General Topic: Outstanding Educational Prob- 
lems 
1—General Problems and Procedures (45 min.) 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
2—Problems in Secondary Education (20 min.) 
James N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
8—Problems in Administration (20 min.) 
William M. Denison, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction 
4—Problems in Vocational Education (20 
min.) 
Lindley H. Dennis, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction 
5—Problems in Professional Education (20 
min.) 
Charles D. Koch, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction 
6—Problems in Rural Education (20 min.) 
Robert C. Shaw, Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction 


Wednesday, November 4, 7:30 P. M. 


General Session 
General Topic: The State’s Interest in Its 
Children 
1—Musical Program (30 min.) 
Technical High School Band, Harrisburg 
2—The State’s Responsibility for the Conser- 
vation of Its Children (20 min ) 
Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth 
3—Departmental Interests (10 min. each) 
Department Heads 


Immediately following the evening program, 
a reception will be tendered to the members 
of the Conference by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and his staff. Opportunity 
will also be given at this time to members of 
the Conference to meet the Governor and 
heads of the various departments of the State 
Government. The reception will be held on 
the first floor of the Capitol. 


Thursday, November 5, 9:30 A. M. 


Thursday morning will be devoted to sec- 
tional meetings. Twenty minutes will be al- 
lowed for the principal addresses and twenty 
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minutes for a discussion of each. The pro- 
gram will be: 


Sectional Meetings 
A. Hall of the House of Representatives 
General Topic: Special Problems of Dis- 
trict Superintendents 
B. The Hall of the Senate—9:30 A. M. 
General Topic: Special Problems of 
County Superintendents 


The afternoon and evening sessions will be 
general. The theme of the afternoon meeting 
will be Common Administrative Problems; and 
of the evening, Accounting to the Public. 


Friday, November 6, 9:30 A. M. 
The program for Friday morning, the con- 
cluding session, will be: 


General Session 


General Topic: A Working Program 
1—Reports of Findings Committees (15 min. 
each) 
(a) For County Superintendents 
(b) For District Superintendents 
2—Open Forum (30 min.) 
Members of Conference may raise at 
this time any problem of general im- 
portance. Addresses limited to 5 min. 
each. 
38—Presentation of members of State Council 
of Education 
4—Closing Address: Mutual Responsibilities 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF BOOKS 


For Teaching State Course in Civic Virtues 








Grades I-IV 
BNE 5s cidccanntomes Book of Fables................. vocation 
Bailey, Ol. See What to Do for Uncle Sam...... Flanag: 
Bailey, R. R..... ....Sure Pop and the Safety Scouts... "World Book 
Bailey & Lewis.........For the Children’s Hour......... Bradley 
Baldwin, James.........American Book of Golden Deeds.. American Bk. 
Baldwin, James. Fairy Stories and Fables......... American Bk. 
Baldwin, James......... Fifty Famous Stories Retold..... American Bk. 
Bigham, M. A.......... Merry MER bccncsewdan Little 
Browning, Robert ...-Pied Piper of Hamelin........... Rand 
Bryant, S. C.. ...-How to Tell Stories to Children... Houghton 
Bryant, S. e... cock aman Amerioan.........scc0 oughton 
oC eee Stories to Tell to Children....... Houghton 
Burgess, Gelett......... Goops and How to be Them..... Stokes 
Cabot, E. L. & others...A ag oh in eee Peacweaes Houghton 
Cabot, E | Se Ethics for Children... .......... Houghton 
Dodge, Mrs. M. M..... When Life is Young............. Century 
Dunn & Harris......... Citizenship in School and Out... .Heath 
Fryer, J. - So necewevin’ bem? —7 Readers........ Winston 
Grimm, J. L. K........ | 2. ee Rand 
Hill, M Mabel............ Lessons for Junior Citizens....... Houghton 
Lindsay, OS Re Mother Stories................. Bradley 
Lindsay, Maud......... More Mother Stories............ Bradley 
McVenn, G. E......... Good Manners and Right Con- > 
ECO CEE ECP CCOPET: eat 
Mowry, W. A. & A. M... American Heroes and Heroism.. —_ 
Potter, Beatrix......... Tale of Peter Rabbit............ Warn 
Poulsson, Emilie........ In the Child’s World............ Bradley 
Pritchard & Turkington. — of Thrift for ~—— Ameri- 
Wa cacedabccevencnedscead ribners 
Richards, Mrs. L. E.. . Ge Le eae oughtox 
Richards, Mrs. L. E.. Brother and Other Fables and ; 
ns. Ree a ittle 
Riley & Gaynor........ Seamed of the Child World........ Church 
OO Wild Animals I Have Known. .. .Scribners 
OS A | ee Safety First for Little Folks...... Scribners 
Wiltse, 8. B............ Kindergarten Stories and Morn- __ 
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Helpful Books for Teaching State Course in 
Anniversary Days 


Bighers, M. A....:....... Stories of Mother Goose Village. .Rand 
Valentine, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas 


Haaren & Poland........ Famous Men of Modern Times.. American Bk. 
— s Birthday, Columbus 
Harper, Wilhelmina... .. . _ - Favorites........... Century 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter 
Howells, W. D.......... ——— Every Day and Other 
UNO cas 4.cci0. cicis betas ese Harper 
Thacheanbelen: Christmas 
Lutkenhaus............. vg te <p or eg rae Century 
Arbor Day, Thanksgiving D.: 
Flag oo 
Markey. OC. Dix cccsnsec Patriotze Plays and Pageants... .Holt 


Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s 
hday 


Birt! 
McSpadden, J. W........ Book of CTE. Crowell 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Arbor Day, 
Day, Memorial Day Gal ig Day, 
Ind 


Day, Hallowe'en, "Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas 
Merington, M........... OBUWEL TABID: sn .c5 ociscneevieses Duffield 
Hallowe'en, Christmas, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day 
Le cawieen cee Holiday Plays................. Duffield 
Lincoln’s ” Birthday, Memorial 
Day, Thanksgiving 
Oi, Fi Bosc cscivncstag Good Stories for Great Holidays. Houghton 
Arbor Day, Columbus Day, Hal- 
lowe’en, Lincoln, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, May Day, Thanks- 
giving, Memorial Day, Flag 
Day, Christmas, Bird Day 
Poulsson. Emilie......... Holiday Songs and == 
Songs and Games............ Bradley 
Poulsson, Emilie......... - the Child’ 8 World........... Bradley 





Merington, M. 


Roosevelt, Theodore... .. Le 
ee oa ee This Way to Christmas......... Harper 
Schauffler, R. H.......... Our American Holiday Series. . . 
Separate volumes on Arbor Day, 
Flag Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Thanksgiving, 
Washington's Birthday 
Stevenson, B. E......... Days and Deeds... . 
Christmas. Thanksgiving, Co- 
lumbus Day, Arbor Day, Hal- 
lowe’en, Bird Day, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, May Me- 
morial Day, Flag Da: : 
Warnes, BB. ssciceccens Story Plays, Old a SOE American Bk. 
Hallowe'en, Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas 
Wickes; SG. sxccsecaue Happy Holidays............... Rand 
Columbus’ Day, Hallowe'en, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lin- 
coln’s Birthday, St. Va'en- 
tine’s Day, Washington's 
Birthday, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day Easter, Memoria! Day, 
. Flag Day, — Day 
Wilson, L. L. W......... History 
Arbor Dey, Flag qe 





ART EDUCATION 


Revised copies of the State Course of Study 
in Art Education have recently come from 
press, and will be mailed from the Department 
of Public Instruction in response to the re- 
quests of superintendents, supervisors, teachers 
of art and others interested. 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 
Bulletin 78—“Materials on Geography,” is- 
sued by the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, is out of print. No more conten, there- 
fore, are available. 
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AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


Useful Pennsylvania References 
Departments at Harrisburg issue the follow- 


ing valuable material free to teachers. Refer- 
ences marked (*) give information on basis of 
counties. Board of Game Commissioners— 
Several bulletins on game, wild bird protection, 
the crow, and a special bird bulletin. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Pennsylvania Crop and 
Livestock Report (annual); Special bulletins on 
plant and animal diseases; report on fertilizer, 
feeding stuffs, lime, seeds. *A list of available 
publications furnished on request. Board of 
Fish Commissioners—B ul. 1—Summary of laws 
and information governing fishing in inland wa- 
ters; Bul. 10—‘*What an Acre of Water Will 
Do,” or Fish Raising by the Farmer; Letters 
on different species of fish. Department of For- 
ests and Waters—Bul. 32—Talks on Forestry; 
Bul. 26—Guide to Forestry, Book 1; Bul. 30*— 
The Forest Situation in Pennsylvania; Bul. 31* 
—In Pennsylvania’s Woods; Circular 25—How 
to Use the State Forest; Bul. 27—Forest Fires: 
How to Fight Them; Circular 28—Plant Forest 
Trees on Idle Acres; Circular 31—Forest Trees 
to Plant; Bul. 35—Lessons in Forest Protec- 
tion; Bul. 37*+—The State Forests of Pennsyl- 
vania; *Map showing State Forests, State Game 
Refuges, and Preserves; Bureau of Topographic 
and Geological Survey—Many bulletins on coal, 
iron, gas, clay and other deposits or ore bodies 
dealing with specific areas are available. *A list 
of publications furnished upon request. Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs—Bureau of Statistics 
and Information—*Report on Productive Indus- 
tries 1921 (this also includes much valuable 
data on railways, waterways, etc.); *Fourth 
Industrial Directory—a dissection of industriés 
in every county in Pennsylvania including a 
list of concerns engaged in productive industry. 
Department of Labor and Industry—Monthly 
Bulletin of Department of Labor and Industry. 


References for Individual Grades 


Fourth Grade. “Fur Seals of the Pribilof 
Islands,” Edward A. Preble—Nature Maga- 
zine, October 1925. 


Fifth Grade. “Natural Resources of Siberia,” 
Stanislaus Novakovski—Journal of Geography, 
May 1925. 


Sixth Grade. “Notes on a Summer Voyage to 
Iceland,” Spencer Trotter—Bul. of Geographi- 
cal Society of Phila., April 1925. “The Re- 
sources of Honduras,” N. A. Bengston, Journal 
of Geography, April 1925. 


Seventh Grade: “The Geographic Effects 
of the Proposed Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
Waterway,” W. S. Bayley, Economic Geogra- 
phy, July 1925. 


Eighth Grade. “A World of Power,” George 
Otis Smith—Economic Geography, July 1925. 


Senior High Economic Geography. “Com- 
mercial Geography as a Science: Reflections 
on Some Recent Books,” Isaiah Bowman—Geo- 
graphical Review, April 1925. 

















College certificates to teach in the secondary 
field or in the elementary field may be either 
provisional or permanent. 

The Provisional College Certificate entities 
the holder to teach for three years the subjects 
prescribed for a public high school of the 
third class or to teach in any public high 
school of the Commonwealth the subjects indi- 
cated on its face, and to teach in the ele- 
mentary field where the applicant is the holder 
of a certificate for teaching in this field or has 
completed an approved curriculum in a school 
of education in preparation for teaching in 
such field. Such a curriculum will be ap- 
proved when the six semester hours of pre- 
scribed electives are in the field of elementary 
education and the six semester hours of prac- 
tice teaching are with pupils of elementary 
school age. 

The applicant for this certificate must be 
a graduate of an approved college or university 
and must have successfully completed at least 
eighteen semester hours of work of college 
grade in education distributed as follows: 

1. Introduction to Teaching 3 semester hours 
2. Educational Psychology ..3 semester hours 
3. Electives in Education se- 

lected from the following 

HAG? sinc ous cee es 6 semester hours 


Secondary Education Education Measurements 


Elementary Education I ua! Sociology 
School Efficiency Educational _ Psychology 
Special Methods School Hygiene 


Educational Systems History of Education 
Educational Administra- Principles of Education 
tion Technique of Teaching 
4, Practice teaching in the 
appropriate field ...... 6 semester hours 


a. The practice teaching requirement may 
be met by one hour a day of observation and 
practice teaching with one hour a week of 
conference in connection therewith, for one- 
half year. Three years of successful teaching 
experience in the field in which certification 
is sought, together with a teaching rating of 
“middle” or better, may be accepted as the 
equivalent of the practice teaching require- 
ment. 


Graduates of approved colleges and uni- 
versities in or prior to 1922 which had not 
for that year established a practice teaching 
course, may be granted a Provisional College 
Certificate either on the basis prescribed above 
or on the basis of two hundred hours of peda- 
gogical studies as formerly prescribed, i. e., 
psychology, ethics, logic, history of education, 
school management and methods of teaching. 
In the event of the latter basis being chosen 
for the issue of the Provisional College Cer- 
tificate, twelve additional semester hours se- 
lected from the courses prescribed herein shall 
be satisfactorily completed before the Perma- 
nent College Certificate is issued. 

For the present, the six semester hours of 
practice teaching required for the college cer- 
tificate may be met by presenting evidence of 
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not less than six semester hours of observation, 
participation and teaching under approved 
supervision and conference, not less than three 
of which shall be teaching under approved 
supervision and conference, during employ- 
ment as a teacher in any school district. In 
order that credit may be received for this ar- 
rangement, however, it shall be necessary for 
the authorities employing the teacher seeking 
such certification to present in advance for 
approval, the plan for meeting requirements. 

The holder of the Provisional] College Cer- 
tificate is certified to teach each subject in 
which not less than twelve semester hours of 
approved training have been completed. 

Science is written on the face of the certifi- 
cate when the applicant presents evidence of 
having completed twelve semester hours of 
approved training in science distributed as 
follows: . 

Physical Sciences, 6 semester hours (8 s. h. 

physics, 3 s. h. chemistry) 

Biological Sciences, 6 semester hours (8 s. h. 

botany, 3 s. h. zoology) 

Where the applicant has completed twelve 
semester hours of approved training in the 
physical sciences, of which 3 semester hours 
must be in chemistry and 3 semester hours in 
physics, physical science is written upon the 
certificate. 

Where the applicant presents twelve semes- 
ter hours of approved training in biological sci- 
ence, including 3 semester hours in botany and 
3 semester hours in zoology, biological science 
is written upon the certificate. 

Social studies is written upon the certificate 
when the applicant presents evidence of hav- 
ing completed twelve semester hours of ap- 
proved training in the social studies, distribut- 
ed as follows: 

Social science ......... 6 semester hours 

SRUANOEO od ccaicasasiea 6 semester hours 

Where the applicant has completed twelve 
semester hours of approved training in social 
science, social science is written upon the cer- 
tificate. 

Where the applicant has completed: twelve 
semester hours of approved training in history, 
history is written upon the certificate. 

This certificate may be renewed once on a 
rating of “low” or better plus six additional 
semester hours of work of college grade, one- 
half of which must be professional. 

The Permanent College Certificate is issued 
to such persons as possess the qualifications 
required for the Provisional College Certificate 
and in addition thereto three years of success- 
ful teaching experience in the appropriate 
field in the public schools of the Commonwealth 
and the satisfactory completion of six semes- 
ter hours of additional work of at least col- 
legiate grade, one-half of which should be 
professional and the remainder related to the 
subjects or subject fields in which the candi- 
date is certified to teach, together with a teach- 
ing rating of “middle” or better. 
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The expression “three years of successful 
teaching experience in the appropriate field” 
refers to the age level of child life commonly 
known as elementary and secondary. In this 
connection the successful teaching experience 
with pupils of seventh and eighth grades shall 
be considered to apply in either classification. 

This certificate entitles the holder to teach 
for life the subjects prescribed for a public 
high school of the third class, or to teach in 
any public school of the Commonwealth the 
subjects indicated on its face. 





INTERPRETATION OF LEGAL RESI- 
DENCE (SECTION 1402) 


Section 1402. A child shall be considered a 
resident of the school district in which his 
parents or the guardian of his person resides. 
When a resident of any school district keeps 
in his home a child of school age not his own 
supporting the child gratis as if it were his 
own such child shall be entitled to all free 
school privileges accorded to resident school 
children of the district and shall be subject to 
all the requirements placed upon _ resident 
school children of the district: Provided, that 
before accepting such child as a pupil the board 
of school directors of the district may require 
such resident to file with the secretary of the 
board a sworn statement that he is a resident 
of the district, that he is supporting the child 
gratis, that he will assume all personal obli- 
gations for the child relative to school require- 
ments and that he intends so to keep and sup- 
port the child continuously and not merely 
through the school term. 

When a non-resident child is placed in the 
home of a resident of any school district by or- 
der of court or by arrangement with an asso- 
ciation agency or institution having the care 
of neglected and dependent children such resi- 
dent being compensated for keeping the child 
any child of school age so placed shall be per- 
mitted to attend the public school of the dis- 
trict in which he is placed and the State shall 
reimburse the district for the education of such 
child to an amount not exceeding the actual 
average cost of tuition, textbooks and supplies 
for the district’s children of similar grade such 
reimbursement to be made out of the money 
appropriated by the General Assembly for the 
maintenance and support of the public schools 
of the Commonwealth: Provided, that the 
school district may not be required to accept 
such children in its school when their accept- 
ance would involve additional provisions for 
transportation by the district or would require 
the district to provide additional teachers or 
rooms at an expense greater than the amount 
of reimbursement paid to the district by the 
State. 

Any resident of any school district before 
accepting custody of a non-resident child 
of school age for compensation by order of a 
court or by arrangement with an association 
agency or institution having the care of de- 
pendent or neglected children must secure from 
the superintendent of schools, supervising 
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principal or school board in that district a 
statement in writing that the child can be ac- 
commodated in the schools of the- district or 
that the child cannot be so accommodated and 
the reasons therefore. If such statement be 
not furnished within two weeks after a request 
in writing has been made to the board’s secre- 
tary, the supervising principal or the superin- 
tendent of schools the board’s assent shall be 
assumed and the child shall be admitted to the 
schools of the district as a pupil. If such state- 
ment sets forth conditions such as to exempt 
the district under this section from accepting 
the child as a pupil and if such exemption be 
not disapproved on appeal by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction and if other ar- 
rangements for the child’s schooling satisfac- 
tory to the county or district superintendent 
be not made the child may not be placed in the 
district. 

Appeal from the claim of any school district 
for exemption as provided in this section may 
be taken to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and his decision thereon after investi- 
gation shall be final. 





IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
APPRENTICESHIP EDUCATION 


One of the most complete and thorough con- 
ferences devoted to apprenticeship problems 
was held in the Senate Caucus Room, Septem- 
ber 15-16, 1925. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Fran- 
cis B. Haas called the conference. Represen- 
tatives from the Journeymen Plumbers’ and 
Journeymen Steamfitters’ Organizations 
throughout the State of Pennsylvania, from 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, 
from the State and local Master Plumbers’ 
and Master Steamfitters’ Organizations and 
representative administrators of industrial 
education, were present. The conference pass- 
ed a series of twenty-one recommendations as 
a working basis for the organization and ad- 
ministration of trade classes for training plum- 
bers’ and steamfitters’ apprentices. 

The following preamble was adopted: “This 
conference purposes to assist the school author- 
ities in Pennsylvania to work more effectively 
in the promotion of apprentice training in the 
plumbing and heating industries in accordance 
with National and State laws.” 

The principles unanimously adopted by the 
conference as the basis of Apprentice Educa- 
tion for the Plumbing and Heating Industries 
in the State of Pennsylvania will be published 
in this section of the December JOURNAL. 





HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 


The State Department of Public Instruction 
has authorized the establishment of approved 
four-year curricula in Home Economics at the 
Indiana and Mansfield State Normal Schools. 
These courses will qualify graduates for vo- 
cational and general home economics certifi- 
— for teaching in all the schools of the 

tate. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATION- 
AL INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, Co- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1924. Edited by I. 
L. Kandel. xiv+650 pp. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. 


The International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was established in 
1923 to give special assistance and guidance 
to the increasing body of foreign students in 
Teachers College; to conduct investigations 
into educational conditions, movements and 
tendencies in foreign countries; and to make 
the results of such investigations available to 
students of education. The Institute has un- 
dertaken the publication of an annual volume, 
an Educational Yearbook, in which will be 
presented a convenient summary of the devel- 
opments in education in the various countries 
of the world—annually for some countries and 
at longer intervals for others. 

The present volume is the first of these 
Yearbooks. It is divided into two parts: the 
first part, comprising about three-fourths of 
the book, is made up of a dozen chapters on 
educational developments in, 1924 in various 
countries beginning with Australia and Bul- 
garia and ending with a chapter on the United 
States. Each of these chapters is written by 
a responsible authority in educational matters 
in the country in question. W. J. Carson Ryan 
of Swarthmore College writes the chapter on 
the United States. The replacing of the old 
language in China by the modern spoken lan- 
guage as the medium for written discourse, 
and the plans undertaken for making the Chi- 
nese people literate; the extension of secon- 
dary education in England; and the efforts 
made in France to adjust the program of stud- 
ies to varying conceptions of the value of 
Latin, make extremely interesting reading of 
the chapters on these three countries. 

The second part of the book is concerned 
with the problem of method and is made up of 
four chapters, the first by T. Percy Nunn for 
England, the second concerning Germany, the 
third by Professor Hillegas concerning the 
United States, and the fourth by the Director 
of the Bureau International des Ecoles Nou- 
velles on the new education movement. This 
last chapter is an interesting treatment of the 
world movement for new education with some 
suggestions of the solutions of the problem in- 
volved. In the course of this chapter we find 
mentioned in close proximity the Winnetka 
plan, the Arbeitsschule, the Decroly School 
and other experimental schools which point 
toward the reformed school which should em- 
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body the good features of all of these various 
efforts to improve on conventional procedure. 
The chapter closes with a most interesting list 
of thirty points of the new school embodying 
the ideal of the new school as it is thought of 
at the present time. 

This Yearbook is certain to prove of great 
value to all educational folk who are eager to 
learn what the various countries of the world 
are doing in their attempts to solve problems 
concerning schools and education which press 
everywhere for solution—J. A. Foberg. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF THE 
HicgH ScHooL. By Franklin W. Johnson. 
vii+402 pp. Ginn & Company, 1925. 

Until recently the principal of a high school 
was a teacher carryingcertain additional duties 
justifying his larger salary. The high school 
principal of today frequently does no teaching 
but is always the responsible leader of the 
school, who must direct all its activities. There 
is pressing need for understanding of the 
functions of secondary education, of the rela- 
tions of the secondary school to the primary 
school below and to the college and other types 
of schools above, in order that the administra- 
tion of the modern secondary school may be 
carried on in such a way as to enable it to 
contribute most largely to the development of 
its pupils and to society as a whole. 

The present book is written with the needs 
of the high school principal clearly in mind 
throughout. The relations of the principal to 
the community, to the care and maintenance 
of the school plant, to the teaching staff, and 
to the pupil body through the disciplinary 
control are treated at length and in stimulat- 
ing fashion. His activities and responsibilities 
concerning schedule-making, the marking sys- 
tem, the program of studies and the super- 
vision of studies are discussed in a practical 
and thorough manner, helpful immediately to 
the administrator in high school work. 

For use as a textbook with students of sec- 
ondary education, the value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by the questions and prob- 
lems appended to the various chapters. These 
call for original thinking and investigation and 
emphasize the problem-aspect of the various 
topics treated of in the book. The bibliograph- 
ies given as references at the close of each 
chapter will be useful to students of secondary 
education. 

The high school principal will find the vari- 
ous chapters of this volume suggestive of so- 
lutions of the problems that constantly con- 
front him. The high school teacher will like- 
wise profit by reading it—J. A. Foberg. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH YEARBOOK. ParT I. Re- 
port of the Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Illinois. $1.50. 

This report of the national committee on 
reading of which William Scott Gray is chair- 
man is invaluable in the organization of in- 
struction in reading for any school system. 
The report has chapters dealing with a modern 
program of reading for elementary and high 
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schools, with the development of vocabulary, 
with the relation of reading to content sub- 
jects and to literature, with provision for 
individual differences and for remedial work, 
and with reading tests and the ways and means 
of putting an improved reading program into 
operation. This report is necessary to the 
professional library of supervisory officers.— 
Orton Lowe. 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO 
READING. By William Scott Gray. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

This monograph is an unusually valuable 
contribution to the series of investigations on 
reading that have heretofore been issued by 
the department of education of the University 
of Chicago. In a logical, concise and clear 
manner the monograph sets for the aims of 
reading in present day life, the methods and 
organization of instruction, of children’s in- 
terests, habits of recognition in oral and silent 
reading, of speed of silent reading, oral read- 
ing, intelligent interpretation, hygienic re- 
quirements of printed materials, diagnosis and 
remedial instruction and tests and measure- 
ments. An extensive annotated bibliography 
is included.—Orton Lowe. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 
THE Foops We Eat. Journey Club Travels. 
By Frank G. Carpenter and Frances 
Carpenter. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd St., 
New York City: 
THE UNITED STATES. Book Four. Human 
Geography by Grades. By James Fair- 
grieve and Ernest Young. 


Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, 
New York: 
ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH. By James P. Bird. 
$1.50. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 

PERIODS OF CHINESE History. Folding style 
chart. $1.96. Wall Map $5.00. 

WILLIE Fox’s Diary. By Ruth Miller Hil- 
kene and Marie Gugle. 72c. 

EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS. Part III. By Harold E. Cow- 
an and Harold W. Loker. 56c. ; 

THREE Part Music. Music Education Series. 
$1.32. 

SPANISH IDIOMS AND PHRASES. With Exer- 
cises. By J. Moreno-Lacalle. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 
SILENT READING. 
Books I, II and III. 
respectively. 


By Clarence R. Stone. 
60c, 72c and 80c, 
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Little, Brown and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: 

OuT IN THE KITCHEN. By James Woodward 
Sherman. 70c. 

Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City: 

THE ANDREW LANG READERS. Blue Series, 

Book I, 68c. Green Series, Book I, 72c. 
The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA and ELEMENTARY 
AND INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA, By Arthur 
Schultze and William E. Breckenridge. 

BEGINNERS’ GEOMETRY. By Rolland R. Smith. 

ELEMENTARY PsycHOLocy. By Arthur I. 

Gates. 

Business Law. By Alfred W. Bays. 

OcEANIA. The Continents and Their Peo- 
ple. By James Franklin Chamberlin and 
Arthur Henry Chamberlin. 

The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois: 

AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
By Homer J. Smith and Roy S. Kern. 
$1.00. 

Silver Burdett and Company, 41 Union Square, 
West, New York City: 

Europe. A geographical reader. By Vinnie 
B. Clark. 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA. Geography. 
By Harlan H. Barrows and Edith P. 
Parker. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

ROUND THE WORLD WITH JOCKO THE GREAT. By 
Samuel Ornitz. The Macaulay Company, 
115-117 East 23rd Street, New York City. 

This delightful book by the author of 
“Haunch, Paunch and Jowl” is dedicated to 
“Arthur and Donald, dear wide-eyed collabora- 
tors,” and surely many little readers will be 
wide-eyed as they follow the adventures of 
Jocko who because of his monkey-shines is 
made Court Jester to the King of the Beasts. 
Tales of animal life are certain to appeal to 
the child. Herein is a jungle country and a 
circus and gold medals and airplanes and ev- 
erything the child likes. Best of all the story 
teaches kindness and sympathy for animals. 
The pictures by Carroll C. Snell are most at- 
tractive. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Edited by 
Lora B. Peck. Winston Clear-Type Series. 
The John C. Winston Company. 

This juvenile favorite is attractively made 
up with colored illustrations and large-size 
type. It would serve splendidly either as a 
supplementary reader or as a “story book.” 
Davip Gores VoyaGING. By David Binney Put- 

man. With a solemn foreword by William 
Beebe. G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York 
City. 

A story for youngsters written by a youngs- 
ter. That is enough to interest most boys 
and girls but when you add to this that twelve- 
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year-old David Binney Putman sailed on the 
Arcturus with his uncle, William Beebe, the 
director of the oceanographic expedition, that 
the illustrations are photographs taken on the 
expedition and drawings by the artists who 
accompanied the expedition, the story will be 
just too good to be true—only you see it is 
true, every bit of it. Although David says he 
thinks “being a naturalist would be more fun 
than being a writer,” he has furnished a story 
of the expedition which is very admirable in- 
deed. He is honest enough to tell us that 
“Mother helped with the grammar and spell- 
ing.” 

It is interesting to read in William Beebe’s 
foreword that his desire “to see the immedi- 
ate result of a temporary shift from school to 
skyline, from books to boobies, of the putting 
of voleanoes into vacations and of the working 
out of a sublimated hooky,” was responsible for 
David’s going voyaging. 





LIST OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

The publishers are generous at this season 
with lists of children’s books which are in- 
valuable aids to teacher, librarian and parent 
in selecting books suitable for the child’s age 
and grade. The following lists are worth con- 
sideration: 

Graded List of Books for School Libraries. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 393 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

A Child’s Garden of Books. 
Doran Company, 244 Madison Avenue, 
York City. 

Books for Young People. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Friends of All the World. 

Supplementary Reading and School Library 
Books. Oxford University Press, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City. 

For Your Library. A graded list. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New 
York City. 


George H. 
New 





THE YOUTH SPEAKS 


And what shall you give me, sir, 
To speed me on my road, 

To fill the chinks of lonely hours, 
To ease my heavy load? 


You cannot give me Romance, 
My true love I must find, 

Experience I’ll meet, alas! 
And wealth may lag behind. 


You cannot give me Life itself, 
Go find a mirror, then, 

Where I can see things passing strange— 
The lives of other men. 


And when the road’s not right to tramp, 
When all the world’s in rain, 

I'll turn from life—I’ll find your gift— 
Come back to books again. 

John Farrar 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


POLICIES AND CURRICULA OF SCHOOLS OF EDU- 
CATION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES. By J. B. 
Edmonson. Higher Education Circular, 
No. 30. Bureau of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5e. 


THE TRAINING OF DENTAL HYGIENISTS. By 
James Frederick Rogers. School Health 
Studies, No. 9. Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 5c. 


CaoutcHouc II. An illustrated story of rub- 
ber from its growth to the finished prod- 
uct. LaCrosse Rubber Mills Company, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


SECOND BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF WELFARE for the period ending May 
31, 1924. Bureau of Publications, Har- 
risburg, Penna. 


How I TEACH ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Mary 
Josephine Malone. Century Handbook 
Prize Competition. The Century Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


LESSONS ON CoTTON for Elementary Schools. 
Miscellaneous Circular, No. 43. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C.. 10e. 


Worp Stupy. To the Teachers of English. G. 
and C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


ALCOHOL AND OTHER Narcotics. Suggested 
Topics for School Courses of Study. Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Evanston, Illinois. 


THE House THAT HEALTH BuILt. Report of 
the first three years’ work at the East 
Harlem Health Center, 345 East 116th 
Street, New York City. 


CONSIDER THE Cow. By Harry M. Chalfant, 
Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League, 812-17 
Schaff Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


CHILD HEALTH BULLETIN. Vol. 1, No. 3. Pub- 
lished by The American Child Health As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO Stupy COoNDI- 
TIONS RELATING TO BLIND PERSONS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. Copies may be secured 
from O. H. Burritt, Secretary, 64th Street 
and Malvern Avenue, Overbrook, Phila- 
delphia. 


TAKING STOCK OF THE SCHOOLS. Research Bul- 
letin of the N. E. A. Vol. III, No. 3. Suit- 
able material for Education Week, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





A FIRST edition copy of “Poems by Two 
Brothers,” dated 1827 and valued at sixty 
pounds, was discovered in a sack of books 
sent as waste paper to a firm of booksellers. 
The two brothers are Lord Tennyson and his 
brother Charles, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CLYDE L. KING, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, made the principal address at the 
twentieth annual pilgrimage to the National 
Farm School at Doylestown, October 3. Hun- 
dreds of former students and friends of the 
school made the pilgrimage and witnessed the 
awarding of thirty prizes to students for meri- 
torious work. 


Cora WILSON STEWART of Rowan County, 
Kentucky received $5,000 given by the Pic- 
torial Review as an “annual achievement 
award for women.” Mrs. Stewart founded the 
“Moonlight Schools” in the Kentucky moun- 
tains and has done work among the illiterates 
in many sections of the United States. 


KE. A. HOLBROOK, dean of the School of Mines 
and Metallurgy at Penn State, is acting as 
dean of the Graduate School due to the ab- 
sence of Dean F. G. Kern who is acting as 
dean of the agricultural college at the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico this year. 


FRASER METZGER, chaplain at Penn State 
College, has resigned in order to accept the 
post of dean at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. on November 1. Dr. Metz- 
ger during his two years at Penn State greatly 
endeared himself to the student body. 


WaRREN NEVIN Drum, formerly principal 
of the Central State Normal School at Lock 
Haven, is now Dean of Instruction at the In- 
diana State Normal School at Indiana, Pa. 


J. W. SWEENEY, in a recent four-page bulle- 
tin to the teachers of Elk County, issued a 
call for good citizenship in that county during 
the coming year. Superintendent Sweeney 
makes a plea for daily instruction with refer- 
ence to the American flag and its significance; 
urges a serious study of the Constitution dur- 
ing Constitution Week; stresses the necessity 
for effective health teaching and good house- 
keeping; recommends the establishment of a 
library in every school; emphasizes the need 
of good pictures in school rooms; points out 
the opportunities for constructive work on 
Arbor Day and Bird Day and calls the atten- 
tion of teachers to the importance of vaccina- 
tion, regular school attendance and the prompt 
forwarding of monthly reports. 


COLONEL C. BLAINE SMATHERS, Superinten- 
dent of the Scotland School for Soldiers’ Or- 
phans, has arranged to show at least one and 
possibly two moving pictures every week 
through the school year. 


Mrs. SARAH YOUNG of Augusta Township, 
Northumberland County, has completed a half 


century of teaching in the public schools of . 


the State. Mrs. Young graduated from the 
Shippensburg Normal School in the class of 
1875. 


ANNA BarRTLEY of Philadelphia has com- 
pleted fifty years of teaching. She has the dis- 
tinction of serving for this period in the Hes- 
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tonville School, 54th and Lansdowne Streets, 
from which she was graduated many years 
ago. 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST, well known for his 
books on supervised study, has been chosen as 
director of the Milwaukee University School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin in place of Max 
Griebsch, resigned. 


SUPERINTENDENTS Knapp and Deardorf or- 
ganized and carried out on September 7 an 
Education Day in connection with the Warren 
County Exposition that did much to arouse the 
interest of citizens generally in the cause of 
education. The day opened with a parade of 
teachers and children. Then the children in 
charge of their teachers made a systematic 
study of the agricultural, industrial and edu- 
cational exhibits and the agencies which pro- 
mote each. 


JAMES KILLIUS, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in the Johnstown public schools, is in 
charge of the publicity end of a campaign for 
a $1,250,000 Bond Issue in Johnstown. In his 
preliminary skirmishing he has circulated 
three mimeographed memoranda, entitled (1) 
A Task Ahead for Every One of Us, (2) Why 
We Need Another Bond Issue, (3) What the 
Bond Issue is For. 


PAUL CARL, assistant principal of the Wil- 
liamstown High School, sustained a dislocated 
neck on October 12 when the automobile in 
which he was riding to the Dauphin County In- 
stitute skidded and overturned. 


NORMAN C. MILLER, head of the engineer- 
ing extension department at Pennsylvania 
State College, resigned on October 14 in order 
to become director of extension work at Rut- 
gers University. Professor Miller has been 
instructor and head of the engineering exten- 
sion department at Penn State for the last 
twelve years. 


FRED C. GRUVER has accepted a position as 
teacher of chemistry and physics in the Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh. Mr. Gruver was 
connected with the Donora High School for 
five years. 


A. J. BROWNMILLER, formerly a member of 
the faculty of the New Kensington High 
School, has accepted a position in the science 
department of the Oliver High School, Pitts- 
burgh. 


J. J. DEHAVEN, who has been associated with 
the Donora schools for seven years, has ac- 
cepted a position in the mathematics depart- 
ment of the Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 


Pau B. BorDNER of Kutztown has accepted 
the principalship of the Tri-County High 
School, Queen Anne, Maryland. 


RUSSELL L. CHuRCH, head of the social sci- 
ence department of the Donora High School 
for the past two years, is now a member of the 
faculty of the Dormont High School. 
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Pau P. Cret, head of the University of 
Pennsylvania Art School; was awarded the 
recent competition for the Virginia War Me- 
morial, His plan for the monument to the 
Virginians who participated in the World War 
was selected from many. The memorial will 
cost approximately $250,000. 


JOSEPH H1BBertT of Philadelphia won the $50 
national competition prize for his poster “Kind- 
ness Brings Happiness.” The contest was 
sponsored bv the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


GEORGE A. CREITZ, champion intercollegiate 
debater of Eastern Pennsylvania, Albert S. 
Kerr, William Toth and Henry H. B. Noss, 
alternate, were the debaters who represented 
Franklin and Marshall College against Oxford 
University at Lancaster on October 28. The 
F. and M. team defended the American atti- 
tude toward prohibition. 


MILLARD E. GLADFELTER succeeded Preston 
E. Ziegler as principal of the West York High 
School. He did not succeed A. H. Martin, the 
supervising principal, as erroneously stated 
in the October JOURNAL. 


LILLIAN STARK of Milford has succeeded 
Alvin Frantz as principal of the Hamilton 
High School. 


CaRL C. BOYER, a graduate of Keystone 
State Normal School and Muhlenberg College, 
has entered on his duties as Instructor in 
Education at Lafayette College. Dr. Boyer 
completed his work for the Ph.D. degree at 
New York University. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. E. RuDISILL of the Ger- 
man Township Schools, Fayette County, closed 
the month of September with a school enroll- 
ment of 4,976 and a percentage of attendance 
of 96.3. Supt. Rudisill has distributed 252 cer- 
tificates of award for perfect attendance dur- 
ing the school year 1924-25. 


THE voters of South Greensburg school dis- 
trict recently authorized a bond issue of 
$97,000 for a junior high and grade school. 


Forty Fort, Luzerne County, is expanding 
its facilities for physical education. A large 
athletic field adjacent to the high school has 
been equipped for outdoor work and two health 
training teachers added this year. 


SCRANTON now employs a full time instruc- 
tor in hygiene in each of its junior and senior 
high schools. 


THe East Stroudsburg Normal School en- 
rolled 52 new students in health courses. This 
makes a total of 107 taking health courses. 


Tue P. I. A. A. Central Board has provided 
an adequate and competent staff of officials 
this year. These are in great demand by the 


high schools and are developing a cleaner, 
a type of athletic contest where they of- 
ciate. 
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THE P. I. A. A. celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary last year with a membership of 300 
schools. It is expected that all schools in the 
State, conducting inter-scholastic athletics, 
will enroll as members this year. 


THE annual fall meeting of the P. I. A. A. 
Board of Control will be held in the office of 
the secretary, room 305, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, on November 6. 


MONTGOMERY Township, Montgomery 
County, is occupying its new consolidated 
building this year. Three one-room buildings 
were closed and four teachers employed for 
the consolidated school. 


LOWER and Upper Gwynedd Townships have 
employed a music supervisor, Bernice Gibble. 
She will spend one day a week in each of the 
school districts. 


LOWER MORELAND TOWNSHIP, Montgomery 
County, is erecting a new $75,000 high school. 


SPRINGFIELD TOWNSHIP, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, recently dedicated its new high school 
building. The principal address was made by 
Judge J. F. Miller. 


LEWISTOWN is developing instrumental mu- 
sic in its schools this year. Palmer S. Mitchell 
has been engaged to devote his entire time 
to the teaching of instrumental music. Among 
his plans are classes in string, reed and brass 
instruments and the organization of an orches- 
tra and band in each building. 


EIGHTH grade pupils in the Biddle Street 
Building, West Chester, have this year organ- 
ized a unique piece of geography work which 
shows the industries of West Chester. The 
collection contains exhibits of the following: 
Planing Mill, Separator Company, Tag Com- 
pany, Radiator Company, Stocking Factory, 
Chalk Factory, Nurseries, Bakeries, Mushroom 
Canning Factory, Engine Works, Wheel Fac- 
tory and the making of a newspaper. 


The Lancaster Sunday News recently de- 
voted a page to a description of the geography 
work as developed in the Millersville Normal 
Training School. The page, richly illustrated, 
dealt with the geography of Lancaster County. 
It stressed the slogan “Know Home First” 
and described in detail the method by which 
the study of Lancaster County is pursued. 
The Normal School students made this study 
by means of excursions, known as the school 
journey, field trip or open-air lesson. 


SEVENTY-FIVE per cent of the rural schools in 
Dauphin County improved grounds and build- 
ings last year. State College, through the 
service it has recently organized, co-operated 
in the landscaping features. 


CUMBERLAND County issued a very interest- 
ing educational directory in connection with 
this year’s Teachers’ Institute. Features of 
the publication were: the original free school 
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law, history of the development of schools and 
Teachers’ Institutes in Cumberland County, 
biographical sketches of all the County Su- 
perintendents, ten decades of school statistics 
and an illustrated article on the West Shore 
Joint District. 


THE National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees at its annual convention in Boston 
passed a resolution endorsing the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers as fol- 
lows: 

WHEREAS, Workers’ education has become a 
topic of importance in the field of labor and 
recognized by all thinking men.and women as 
a vital element in the solution of problems 
faced by the workers of the country, and 

WHEREAS, Experiments in this field are be- 
ing carried on by various groups and have 
proved successful, and 

WHEREAS, There is being carried on at Bryn 
Mawr College a summer school for women 
workers in industry; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record 
endorsing the workers’ educational movement 
of this country; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this convention co-operate 
especially with those developing the opportun- 
ity afforded women workers by the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, observed 
Founder’s Day, October 2 with Dr. E. C. 
Broome, Philadelphia as principal speaker. A 
new feature of the celebration was the con- 
ferring of degrees upon eight students who 
completed courses in the 1925 summer session. 


APPROVED vocational schools and classes in 
paper hanging may receive free of cost paper, 
paste and patching materials for instructional 
purposes by addressing E. K. Jenkins, Di- 
rector of Vocational Education, Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association, 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York City. The association will 
also furnish a bulletin containing a full set 
of job sheets, information sheets and related 
subject sheets covering all jobs as set up in 
Bulletin 102, Trade and Industrial Series No. 
29 on paper hanging. Bulletin 102, No. 29 may 
be secured free of cost from the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, Washington, D 


IN order to encourage parents to an active 
interest in the physical welfare of their chil- 
dren and to emphasize the urgency of remedy- 
ing physical defects, Milon L. Brown, super- 
intendent of the Corry schools, has invited par- 
ents to be present when the school physician 
gives the physical examinations. 


THE American Bankers Association has es- 
tablished a $500,000 educational fund with 
which to provide 100 scholarships in economics 
in colleges and universities in every state and 
territory in the Union. 


Frvg one-room school buildings, including 
the sites, were sold on October 17 by the Penn 
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Township School Board. The schools will be 
replaced by the new consolidated grade school 
building at Dickinson which will be ready for 
use on December 1. 


THIRTY ministers representing nine different 
denominations of Montgomery, Bucks and 
Chester Counties met at Collegeville October 
9 in the interests of the Ursinus College Fi- 


_nancial Campaign. Ursinus College is con- 


ducting a million dollar campaign for addi- 
tional buildings and increased endowment. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA social _ studies 
teachers met in Harrisburg on October 9 and 
10 to lay plans for the organization of a Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Branch of the National 
Council of Teachers of History and Social Sci- 
ence. Roy W. Hatch of Teachers College, 
Columbia University spoke at the meeting. 


THIRTY-ONE Belgian graduate students will 
study during the year 1925-26 in American 
Universities as holders of Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium Fellowships, awarded by the 
C. R. B. Educational Foundation. Fernand 
Eeman of Ghent, a graduate of a Belgian Uni- 
versity, is doing graduate work in oto-laryn- 
gology at the University of Pennsylvania. 


ORVILLE WRIGHT is chairman of the advis- 
ory committee of the School of Aeronautics, 
founded by Daniel Guggenheim, which will be 
opened at New York University in 1926. Al- 
though the school is not yet in operation, a 
post-graduate course in aeronautics is offered 
this year for the first time by the University. 


THE new high school at Shippensburg was 
opened September 1. The Shippensburg High 
School has increased in number from seventy 
to two hundred and seventy-five under the di- 
rection of A. Lee Shulenberger, supervising 
principal. 


SCHOOL savings in the United States for 
the year 1924-1925 increased in aggregate 
bank balances by five and a half million dol- 
lars, with a growth of 630,000 in the total num- 
ber of pupils participating, according to re- 
ports made to the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. In the Honor Roll of Class A cities 
with an enrollment of over 10,000, Pittsburgh 
is given an enrollment of 91.7 per cent of 
pupils participating. Among the Class B cit- 
ies, enrollment 5,001 to 10,000, Kingston, Pa. 
stands first with an enrollment of 99.5 per cent 
participating. In Class C cities, enrollment 
2,001 to 5,000, Pittston and Washington, Pa. 
both have a 100 per cent enrollment participat- 
ing. In Class D enrollment under 5,000 the 
following Pennsylvania towns are 100 per 
cent: Clearfield, Downingtown and West View. 


R. L. Watts, Dean of the School of Agri- 
culture and Will Grant Chambers, Dean of the 
School of Education, represented Penn State 
College at the induction of John M. Thomas 
into the presidency of Rutgers University on 
October 14. 
































1 am going fishing. 
I put a worm on my hook. 


Then I throw my line into 
the water. \ 


Soon I have a bite and 
pull up a fish. 


No. 2070 
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No. 2127—Wirter 


oe nd “|New Self-Teaching Seatwork 


Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D. 
(Cleveland School of Education) 


Endorsed by leading educators everywhere. These new materials conform 
strictly to the requirements of your present curriculum, and at the same time af- 
ford maximum learning value which can be administered to your pupils with a 
—* of time and effort on your part. Send coupon below for further 
details. 


ACTION WORD , SILHOUETTE a gat 2102. Primary Grade. 24 illustrations of 
“March,’’ *‘RKun,’ — “Skip, printed on 9 x 12 inch cards for word teaching 
GI VOOR GOOG oo oss. S on wn newecan cadens cackettoncseisevenuccsdsarncasase dseesecucneee 
MOTHER Goose” “RHYMES TO READ—DRAW—COLOR—No. 2076. Grades i ‘and 2. 3% 
Reading @ Writing} cards alving instructions in free hand drawing projects. Teaches pupil to read, — 
MMAIMAON oc cccccccrcccccsvcccccccccccceesesccecncececccecccccesccecececeocceoesses 
TEDDY BEAR PARADE—No. 2078. Grades 2 and 3. Picture stories to read, draw and color, 
with stories leading up to incompleted part of each drawing. 128 pictures 6 x 9 inches. 
Enough material for eight lessons in a class of 16 pupils ...............es- ee 
CHILD DRAMATIZATION—No. 2070. Set of 32 dramatizations on cards 9 x 12 inches. 
each card ee, two brief ten to twenty word life episodes. Teacher holds cards before 
class, pupils re Om Set (OWS We MEME cidctesecuadevecenedccteurencausassusadesmes $0.40 
MOTHER GOOSE’ SILHOUET TES—No. 2098. Grades 1 and 2. 32 silhouettes “on cards 9 x 
12 — with rhymes printed opposite each silhouette, to be arranged in proper wae 
OM WROD ccuccncedscktccnsdaecacendcteeectsntaduncenisVatecdavdsdeudnedddcundenameaeade 
PATCHWORK POSTERS FROM MOTHER GOOSE—No. 2065. For Primary" Grades. Teaches 
chiluren to use scissurs and paste. Mother Goose characters printed in black outline on 





















































= sere 
No. 2072 9 x 12 inches mounting paper. Sections of each picture on separate brilliant sheets colored be-™""*"—" ~ 
o. U paper to be cut apart and pasted on printed outlines according to instructions........$0.50 No. 2074 
MOTHER GOOSE POSTERS TO COLOR—No. 2064. For primary grades. Ten drawings of 
Mother Goose characters 9 x 12 inches (same drawing as used in above) printed on —— 














drawing paper for crayon or water coloring according to directions ................-- 

RIDDLES TO READ AND DRAW—No. 2069. Grades 2 and 3. 32 cards each containing Riddles to 
one riddle based on interesting facts familiar to pupil. He reads and draws the auswer 

Wh GOR onic cadmcnunt can atr cc tancsdesenendsbeqp dace dtaduccnedaceacssqusdacadsaedaas $0.30 Read @-Draw 





SELF-TEACHING VOCABULARY—By Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. For Primary Grades. 
See illustration. Pictures and words on one side of cards, words only on other side. Words 
taken chiefly trom Thorndike’s list. Includes complete instructions for use. No. 2066, No. 


sleot Reading 























SOG ee EA I, SRM R, INGE SEED o vcncccececnsvauncanccnceeccecsens Five sets, each $0.40 

WORD CLASSIFYING—No. 2074. Grades 2, 3 and 4. Self-teaching from imaginative stories. 

Pupil to select and group lists of words after reading stories ..............eeeeeeeceee 0.40 aT 

THE TOY STORE—No. 2071. Grades 2 and 3. Set contains 150 interesting — in buying cat’ Mae 
tuys from pictured shelves of Toy Store. See” illustration ...........s.eeeeeeee err 

THE GROCERY STORE—No. 2067. Grades 3 and 4. Similar to the Toy Store 12222: $0.40 Dementor 
ELLIPTICAL STORIES—No. 2002. Grades 1, 2 and 3. Eight cards 9 x 12, each card having Eom 

interesting elliptical story. Missing — to be ee in proper blank ‘space by pupil to No. 2069 
COMMICSS WHEREIN GE GOON oc cinctceseccsccccetdescccccetcdcccessccededceseceses ‘asease $0.40 “ 


PRIMARY READING—No. 2028. Grades ‘a and 2. Six 9 x 12 inch color cards with drawings 
angen =} of guvd things to eat, animals, birds, etc. 126 pictures, name of each printed below on 












































TR ihe og cut-out tab to be plared under corresponding picture. See illustration ............++-- $0.60 
——— a NEW STENCILS AND SILHOUETTES—No. 2015 and 2084. Grade 1. No. 2015 includes | THE GROCERY STORE 
Pec rcs hii elephant, camel. dog, buffalo, cow, pig, rhinoceros, horse, bear, rabbit, donkey and lion. No. eet ewe neg 
phecd 2084 includes kitten, turtle, lamb, rooster, hen, fish, duck, goat, chick, squirrel, pigeon and ry 
Beaealra yan. Size 54%x7 inches. Includes both parts of card after cutting or 24 outlines in all. $0.25 
Shee the ad ee NEW PANORAMA POSTER PROJECT OF THE FOUR SEASONS—No. 2127. A brand new 
ae and beautiful color decoration for the school room which pupils make up themselves under 
mn the direction of the teacher. An excellent class project for Ist, 2nd and 3rd Grades. Consists 
Everyone arry of four colored poster paper panels, size 12 x 36 inches, on which are printed Spring, Sum- 
ee mer, Autumn and Winter backgrounds. White cards with figures of children, snowman, dog, 
ae ee etc., printed on separate sheets, are to be cut out by pupils, colored, and pasted in correct 
| sieve greaad 1 erm orm | Sard pusitions on the backgrounds. When completed this project makes a striking and re" 
sae wall decoration twelve feet long. Complete ........cccscccceccecccecccceecces eee ee $0.5 
No. 2002 The HARTER School Supp! 2049 E. 71st St., Clevel 
: e School Supply Co., 2049 E. 71st St., Cleveland, 0. 
S Sk 
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No. 2028 No. 2127—Spring No. 2075 


To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2049 bast Zist Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send the following checked catalogs, etc., to me without charge:— 


{ ] New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog-circular. (Free) 

{] New list of “Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles. (Free) 

{] Catalog of new School. Plays and Entertainments for every grade. (Free) 

{ ] Harter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describes and illustrates hundreds of good things that every 
teacher needs, (Free) 

TOO “wie sc creceye as os errr rrr eee oe Steascvesiacewe EHRHECERESER FE CU MANO maceuae ee oxcetctneeeeetiovced at¢eeenedas 

Address ....... eteweceees KUVCHSUOLRe ONES NER cee eae Mids vekeutares Perrier re tsasecuuwans Cecaihevedeaaanwem ae eaie'4 
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THE voters of East Bethlehem Township, 
Washington County, by a vote of 2 to 1 on 
September 15, authorized a bond issue of 
$80,000 for the purpose of building an addi- 
tion to the high school building at Frederick- 
town. The addition will consist of auditorium 
and six classrooms. 


THE agricultural school at Pennsylvania 
State College has an enrollment of 600. Last 
year with an enrollment of 548 it ranked as 
9 fourth largest of its kind in the United 

tates. 


“THE LAUREOLA,” the yearbook published 
by the 1926 class of the German Township 
High School, Jacob B. Sheetz, principal, is a 
commendable publication containing, in ad- 
dition to high school cuts and personals, a di- 
rectory of the German Township Schools and 
the pictures of the German Township Board 
of Education. 


WEST PITTSTON Borough High School, of 
which R. J. Templin is supervising principal, 
published an Annual reflecting the activities 
and personalities of both the Junior and the 
Senior High School. Of the forty-six academic 
graduates of West Pittston High School in 
June, twenty are enrolled in higher institu- 
tions this fall. Twelve of the sixteen commer- 
cial graduates have secured desirable posi- 
tions. Such a record indicates a school that 
is functioning efficiently. 


CHESTNUT Hitt Township High School, 
Monroe County has been made a four-year 
high school. The school will soon be moved 
into its fine new building which is just being 
completed. 


PoLk High School, Monroe County has been 
made a two-teacher high school. 


Pocono Township High School is being held 
in the new consolidated school at Tanners- 
ville. 


THE East Stroudsburg public school system 
is building a new gymnasium. 


A MOTION picture, film “The Story of Sul- 
phur” which depicts the processes employed in 
mining, transporting and utilizing the raw 
material, may be obtained free of charge for 
schools on addressing the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce, 4800 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEARLY 1,500 high school publications be- 
long to the Central Interscholastic Press As- 
sociation, fostered by the University of Wis- 
consin. Nine hundred school editors from 40 
states attended the last annual meeting of the 
association held at the University. 


WILKES-BARRE opened for use the newly com- 
pleted G. A. R. Memorial High School on 
September 21. The building, which cost $1,- 
500,000, was built in sections during the last 
five years out of current taxes without the 
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issuance of any bonds. The building contains 
cafeteria, auditorium and gymnasium. Civil 
War veterans will take part in the formal 
dedication to be held later. 


Rosert T. KAN of New York City, a motion 
picture producer, has offered eight universities 
“an annual endowment of $5,000 for a uni- 
versity chair to be devoted to the art of the 
screen.” 2 


THE Uniontown High School students have 
begun the publication of a weekly newspaper 
of four pages in connection with their English 
work. The first number appeared October 6. 


THE new Indiana High School, a modern 
structure accommodating 1,200 students, was 
formally dedicated on September 28. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered: by Dr. Chester 
M. Sanford. 


THE John Paul Jones Junior High School, 
Philadelphia, was formally dedicated October 
1. Captain W. K. Riddle, U. S. N., was the 
principal speaker. 


THE Graduate School at Pennsylvania State 
College has registered 130 students for ad- 
vanced studies. 


WILSON COLLEGE opened this fall with a 
roster of 40 faculty members and 400 students. 


THE College Presidents’ Association of Penn- 
svlvania held the autumn meeting at Wilson 
College on October 23. 


THE Steelton High School Band of fifty 
pieces made its first public appearance at the 
opening football game on October 3. The 
band was organized in September and is being 
trained by W. R. Stonifer, supervisor of music. 


SAFETY-FIRST campaigns have been organiz- 
ed in schools in many sections of the State. 
Boys with qualities of leadership are selected 
to direct traffic on streets over which many 
vehicles pass at convening and dismissal times. 


SHIPPENSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL has 
instituted an annual home coming day. On 
this occasion, members of the alumni, former 
students and friends of the school gather on 
the campus to receive greetings and partici- 
pate in the festivities organized by the insti- 
tution for their entertainment. Among the 
features of the October 3 event were a foot- 
ball game between the West Chester and Ship- 
pensburg teams, a dinner at 6:15 and a dance 
at 9:00 o’clock,—all of which contributed to 
what was pronounced a red letter day for 
Shippensburg. 


MT. CARMEL Borough plans to stress music 
this year. A high school band of 40 pieces 
has been organized and will be provided with 
instruments and uniforms from the high school 
activities fund. The new music supervisor, 
Florence Buffington, is directing the band and 
the orchestra. 


THE Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
and the Lancaster County Historical Society 
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The EAR GATE 
is the open way 
to the child mind, 
where early impressions 


are received and 
indelibly recorded 























CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 

Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 


MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science— 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 








The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 








The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
and school through the enduring repro- 
ductions on Victor Records. 


The Victrola is indispensable in every 
modern schoolroom! 





“=SHIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 
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recently placed a marker on the site of the 
last home of Martin Chartier, noted Indian 
trader and interpreter. The bronze tablet 
was designed by Paul P. Cret, a Pennsylvania 
artist. The stone and tablet are located in 
Washington Borough, Lancaster County. 


THE Chester County School Directors’ As- 
sociation publishes a four-page printed news 
letter containing information and items of 
special interest to school directors. It is is- 
sued during the months of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December. 


THE program of Centennial Week which 
was recently celebrated at Slippery Rock con- 
tained the following captions: Church Day, 
Woman’s Day, Good Roads Day, Farmers’ 
Day, Community Day, Old Home Day, Edu- 
cation Day. A feature of the Education Day 
program was the pageant “The Tale of a 
Century” made up of the following episodes: 
Washington’s Journey, Frederick Christian 
Post’s Mission, the Arrival of the First Set- 
tlers, Lafayette’s Visit, Civil War Period, the 
Founding of the Normal School, the World 
War Period. 


The Totem of South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana was judged the best secon- 
dary school yearbook in the United States in 
1925, according to the Central Interscholastic 
Press Association at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


THE Technical High School and the Central 
High School at Harrisburg will be junior high 
schools after July 1, 1926. Charles B. Fager, 
Jr., principal of the Technical High School, 
will be in charge of the new William Penn 
High School and Walter E. Severance, head 
of the Central High School, will be in charge 
of the new John Harris High School. 


THE Longfellow-Evangeline Memorial is to 
be erected on the banks of the Bayou Teche 
near St. Martinsville, Louisiana where ac- 
cording to legend the Acadian girl sought in 
vain for Gabriel. The monument wil! picture 
Longfellow with his two characters, Evange- 
line and Gabriel. 


AT Founder’s Day exercises at Lehigh Uni- 
versity the honorary degree D. S. was con- 
ferred upon Samuel W. Parr, scientist and 
inventor and the honorary degree LL.D. upon 
Charles L. Thornburg, professor emeritus of 
mathematics at Lehigh University. 


THE new $250,000 high school in Wilson 
borough was almost entirely destroyed by fire 
on October 8. The loss is estimated at $175,- 
tg to $200,000. The school opened September 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY is offering this year a 
course in vocational psychology. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA was obliged 
to refuse admission to 2,200 applicants this 
year because of lack of adequate facilities. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, as a Music 
Week contribution, organized a course in 
“Community Song Leadership.” Robert Law- 
rence, one of America’s greatest song leaders, 
conducted the course. 


SCHUYLKILL COLLEGE dedicated its new ath- 
letic stadium on October 10. The structure, 
which will seat 3,200 and which cost $70,000, 
was made possible by G. D. Horst, a manu- 
facturer, and numerous groups and civic or- 
ganizations of Reading. 


THE State College Live Stock and Dairy 
Cattle Teams won first prize and the Dairy 
Products Team, second prize in the inter- 
collegiate contests at the Eastern States Ex- 
position held at Springfield, Massachusetts in 
September. 


AMONG the structures which are part of 
Muhlenberg’s new building plan, is a beautiful 
Arts Building. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, in addition to dedi- 
cating its new athletic field this year has 
broken ground for a Science Hall and a gym- 
nasium. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE has succeeded in rais- 
ing its endowment fund of $750,000. 


THE Moravian College Student Band was 
recently given instruments valued at $4,000 
by the Bethlehem Steel Company. The in- 
struments formerly belonged to the Bethle- 
— Steel Band which disbanded early in the 
all. 


ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 
Elementary education was cheaper in 1920 
than in 1890 
P. 159, Col. 1 
* 





* 


A husband and wife who earned graduate de- 
grees in June 
P. 165 
* * * 


The intelligence of high school students is a 
subject of discussion 
P. 172 
* * * 


A list of 100 percenters 
P. 178, Col. 1 and P. 182, Col. 2 
* * ok 


An argumentative group 
P. 185, Col. 2 
* * * 
Inexpensive journeys that are restful 
90, Col. 1 
* 


Teachers should send at once for some 


* * * 


A book by a twelve-year-old 
P. 202, Col. 2 
* * * 
A worthy lady wins a prize 
P. 204, Col. 1 
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[FACTS ABOUT LOANS AND. CREDITS] 





When $100 Seems Like $1000 


LOANS help to build success for individuals as well as for nations. 


When Alexander Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 
September, 1789, at a time when the Nation was in need of money, he pre- 
sented to Congress a report on public credit, and a plan for its support, 
which afterwards became the basis of the financial system of the Nation. 


The restoration of public credit was the result of Hamilton’s policy. 
Great American institutions have borne out the wisdom of this policy by 
extending credit in commercial life. 


While for many years banking institutions have granted loans to business 


enterprises, it has not been until within the past few years that laws of many 
of the States recognized the necessity for a system of granting loans to the individual. 


The GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY, a corporation bonded to the State and licensed by 
the banking department, loans money in amounts from $48 to $300 to individuals with 
proven character, without security. 


Present day demands made upon professional people often require immediate funds for 
travel, pursuits of study, personal expenses, or for making advantageous investments. At 
these times a small loan may mean more than its face value to the borrower. To meet 
this need the GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY extends its service. 


For your convenience, you have at your service a tested organization where courtesy, 
promptness and confidential dealing are the foundations of its success. The same courtesy 
that is extended in banking institutions is shown by our organization. 

Below is a brief table showing the cost of a loan. This will give you some idea of 
how the GUARANTEE PLAN is conducted. 

Total cost on $ 50 for four months is $ 4.35 
ee “sé oe 80 “sé “sé 6s 66 7.00 


“ce 6 “eé“ 100 oe ay “6 Lid 8.75 
ee “eé “ce 160 6é “e “ec sé 14.00 
“ec 66 66 200 sé 66 “ec “ 17.50 
66 oe ee 260 “ce oe 66 “ 22.75 
66 sé 66 300 es se sé sé 26.26 


IF PAID IN REGULAR PAYMENTS 


GUARANTEE LOAN COMPANY 


1005 or ge ee eovence ED OSLITRA 510 Penn Street ..........sccseeceeees .-READING, PA. 
oom andam building 431 Lackawanna Avenue......SCRANTON, PA. 

No 7 We giad Strect PHILADELPHIA 31 Public Square WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
(Cor. 52nd and Market Streets) 403 Arrott Building ............ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


23rd and Ridge Avenue ......... PHILADELPHIA (Cor. 4th and Wood Streets) 
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NECROLOGY 

; John G. Steckroth, 
principal of Arthur 
Street School, Hazle- 
ton, died at his home 
in Hazleton, May 14, 
1925. He was born in 
Hazleton and received 
his early education in 
the public schools of 
that community. He 
was a graduate of the 
Bloomsburg State Nor- 
mal School and would 
have received his de- 
gree from Muhlenberg 
College in 1926. 

The 16 years of his 
teaching experience 
were marked by rapid 
promotions. Two years 
ago he became supervising principal of the 
Arthur Street School, the largest department- 
al grade school in the city. Mr. Steckroth 
represented the Hazleton teaching staff at 
the P. S. E. A. convention held at Erie in De- 
cember 1924. 


Jennie Martin, for twenty years matron 
at the Scotland Soldiers’ Orphan School, pass- 
ed away at Pomona, California on September 
18. 


Paul Wayland Bartlett, American sculptor, 
died in Paris on September 20. The eques- 
trian statue of Lafayette in the square of the 
Louvre, Paris, which was a gift from the chil- 
dren of the United States to the children of 
France, is his handiwork. 


CALENDAR 





John G, StecKroth 





November 

4-6 —Superintendents’ Conference, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

6-7 —Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Women, Harrisburg 

8-14—Children’s Book Week 

11-26—Red Cross Roll Call 

13-14—-Slippery Rock Regional Confer- 


ence 
16-22—American Education Week 
16-20—Franklin County Institute, Cham- 
bersburg 
December 
3-5 —National Society for Vocational 
Education, Cleveland 
6 —Golden Rule Sunday 


November, 1925 


29-31—Annual Meeting of the P. S. E. A., 
Scranton 
January, 1926 
17-23—National Thrift Week 
February 
9 —Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 
10-11—Annual State School Directors As- 
sociation, Harrisburg 
21-25—Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., Washington 
March 
25-27—-Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 
April 
9 and 23—Spring Arbor and Bird Days 
Ma 
: 1 —May Day, Child Health Festival 
18—World Goodwill Day 


June 
27-July 2—N. E. A. Convention, Philadel- 
phia 

















Have You Slighted the 


Exercises in Geometry? 


To make use of a fact 
is to learn that fact. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


and 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


by Joun W. YounG and 
ALBERT J. SCHWARTZ 


Two books with an abundance of 
numerical and concrete exercises 
following each proposition. 


Henry Holt and Company 
19 W. 44th St. New York 


























1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Have You Planned An EFFECTIVE HEALTH PROGRAM 
For This Year? 


For new material and methods, write 
THE PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Has Your School 


a Band? 


NSTRUMENTAL music is now 

recognized as an important study 
in many Highand Grammar Schools. 
A band or orchestra is always one 
of the favorite activities of students 
and the educational value is unques- 
tioned. The illustration shows the 
Fostoria High School Band that won 
first place in the Ohio State School 
Band Contest this year. 

There are many ways in which you 
can place instrumental music on your 

rogram without Say cove to the 
feard of education. The cost of the 
instruments and tuition can be 
charged to those pupils taking the 
work, avoiding any expenditure of 
school funds. 

We will be glad to outline a plan to 
meet your requirements, showing how 
instruments can be purchased and com- 
petent instruction secured. Write for an 
outline of this plan and for our catalogs. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
Band 
Makers of Instruments 
5222-69 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. 








THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5222-69 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


We are interested in placing instrumental music 
in our school. Send information without obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City State 
School 
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Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
aset. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No work 


—just fun 





cixts Earn Xmas Money 


St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept. 94, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sell for 10c 





ROUGH CHEEKS 


made soft and smooth by 
daily use of soothing, healing 


“Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 

















ATTRACTIVE INSIDE 
AND OUT 


“The rooms are the most pleasant of 
any in the township, and the finish 
of the interior, and the light coming 
in all along the side of the rooms 
make them so cheerful that the 
teachers who were moved from the 
large buildings congratulate them- 
selves.”"—Delaware Township School 
Board, Marlton, N. J. 


Circle A Portable Schools, built in completed 
sections at our factories, have all exterior 
and interior finish already applied, .with wall 
board and wood trim. Door sections and 
window sections have walls and doors already 
hung, with all hardware in place. Hencea 
Circle A School can be erected in from five 
days to two weeks, dependent on size. They 
conform to state requirements for health and 
safety. 


Send for fully illustrated catalogue 
for present or future reference. You 
should _know about Circle A Schools. 





Circle A Products Corporation 


604 S. 25th Street . * Newcastle, Indiana 
(Formerly Champaign, III.) 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


GYMNASIUMS, BLEACHERS, ETC. 
Sectional and Portable 
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Colored Chalks 
for the Special Days 


VERY classroom .uses dramatization. 
Sometimes it is only a story from a 
reader. Then again it may be a long play. 


Do you know that the most attractive 
settings can be made by your pupils? 
Simply tack up big sheets of wrapping 
paper. Outline the drawings with GOLD 
MEDAL White Chalk Crayons and fill in 
the solid parts with GOLD MEDAL Col- 
ored Chalk Crayons or Lecturers’ Colored 
Chalks. 


Send for the ART SERVICE BUREAU 
Outline which suggests projects for 
art work in each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
4) East 42 Street New York. NY 
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School History of the 
AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


By CHareEs L. ROBBINS 
State University of Iowa 


Woven into the text and made an in- 
tegral part of it, problems for the pupil 
to solve give distinctive qualities to 
this new textbook. These problems 
placed at the beginning of each chap- 
ter, guide the pupil in his study and 
give him a real basis for understand- 
ing the significance of historical e- 
vents. Combined with other features, 
the problem study method makes this 
a textbook which will go far to insure 
successful teaching in seventh and 
eighth grades. 


Send for full information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 





























TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut 8t. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


BRANCHES 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 
Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 
Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. 
No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
Schoole—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
tions. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 

and Delaware. Enroll now and settle your future. 
Modern Teachers Bureau 

1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 


























PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of painting, $2.00 
Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. No money 
in advance if ordered by school. Add 50 cents for Teachers 
Manual, describing subjects and artists and outlining course 
of study in art appreciation for first 9 grades, 64 pages (illus- 
trated) text by ALBERT W. HECKMAN, Instructor in Fine 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University. Sample color 
print (Artext Junior) sent for 4 cents. 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Dept. R., 415 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 














IZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 


in and follows exactly the 





The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTLAL VITAL- 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified 


Palmer Method Plan 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print hand-writing as 
the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is 
offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING 
GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information. 

: E A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., 2128 Calumet Ave., Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. Portland. Ore. 
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Whenliret 


or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
in aglass of cold water. 


It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, itaids digestion andeager- 
ness for work returns. 





Its tonic action increases your 
resistance, energy and endurance. 














Horsford's 





Laboratory Furniture 





Because of its superiority in design, material, con- 
struction and adaptability, Kewaunee is in use in most 
of the leading educational institutions of America, 


Before you make any plans, send for the Kewaunee 
Book. Itis free. Address all inquiries to Kewaunee. 








a superior nourishing food. 
All Draggists 


Rumford 
Chemical Works 
Providence 












Acid Phosphate 


is nota ee reins matte. It is just 






LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye. Ce. 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 







j 
v-49 
3-24 


Also Sales Office in Philadelphia and Other 
Principal Cities 








New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 



































MA , 
Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 








RL RS TIT 


Silent - Swift 


ih cathe. untae 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
| thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 
The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any . 
convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 
by parcel post. 


Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


- Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music. 
FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home 

Economics. 

School Special Course: Principal 
Bloomabure:....4. 0000 Wigcahle corey ereteler er aks rose aves ge aravacevere Mtbuoeror ere G. C. L. Riemer 
MO ENESEMESRREID ha: fats Isao 0e osas is ssa dw as ST weave Sao OE NS Sia is WE REE John A. Entz 
REMI, te er caving psa Atnaseinierennatalaree ee eet Nae A aly Semen Te Leslie Pinckney Hill 
A eae ON ers fea Serie Spero RO Oram EAE OIE RS, Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg.. Health Education, Correspondence............ T. T. Allen 
Edinboro .......:. WE SINC REEONR o's ose Gis Ske cele oscars aloo em C. C. Crawford 
Se ers Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music.. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown ....... .Library and Art Education................... A. C. Rothermel 
ROR co 55a cecce eles eos is Tale sooo aie EOI ETS Petes law an 1b: #0) Cimon Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield ......... Home Economics and Music................. William H. Straughn 
Millersville ....... TY Ra ORIEL SAS, Cert Arar ea SCORES C. H. Gordinier 
Rema PMIRENE ooo nie SPI is aco <A saynin wisn eke ais San wee aToee Wise oes Cone Ezra Lehman 
Slippery Rock ....Health Education ...........-...0eeeeeeeeeeee J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music ..............++- AndrewThomas Smith 


Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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